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BROOK’S 
has gained its popularity 
solely on its merits. 


*ATRONIZED HM. THe QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


PS Tipe ot Bo. Ofior is made tothe readers of Peares ss Wee's, 112 0% 

, ipt of P.O. fr 5 6 we will forward dixvect from our Looms ¢. s.F 8 BLANKETS 9/ 

38 one of Cur 

POUDENTIAL gy==ceoeee a «|The lot, packed free and sent on rece{pt 
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2 Superb Quality pres Double Warp 


| 


Blankets,soft,warm,and com!oriable, By 
52in. by Tin, beautifull: whisper 
borders. 


2 Homespua Heather-Coloured Blan: 
kets, a most durable and usef 
Wianket, size 50im, by 70in.. bor le ot 

2 Yorkshire Combed Cream Colour 
Blankets, thick, Wari. sort, 


| CADBURY’S CHOCOLATE 


and oat it tbe avid is d li i ites h 1 
Art Culourings to suital] requirements and 2 Poe ee Week, Fine Quality 1 e ic ous, nutritious, Ww o esome and 


large enough tocover any ordinary. ri soft as stvet, witalt ; s 
Hates io ee Pi mit be | Crib Bisakete, soe abs rie Bl - pure; it is made under ideal conditions 
| at “The Factory in a Garden.” 


CADBURY'S MILK CHOCOLATE 
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The yare tmnade of mat 
and being @ spec! iit 
rity be obtained direct fr mi * 
4 Peat saving the purchaser ali niddLe 


Peer 400,000 sold during the past 
twelvo months. Money wiingly re 
terncd if not approved eee masanids wt 
Repeat Orders and Unse: ed 


monials received. AND 
G VEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 
With c t hall 
mesctemebyenenway Lf § BOURNVILLE CHOCOLATE 
match, or we will send — cea Bath arate fe ‘ 
two Carpets and TWO “Monty returned iu full itnet tally atistied. are charming confections of exquisite 


RUGS for 
67 Lewin Road, >treatham Comms 
>» 106 ste, Hiqnan tes flavour and absolute purity. 
o> 178 Belvir Ru a, C VaLvis td, Mears F YW wns Bons, Leeds 
» on te Det Ss 
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,. Please send me two of your Prndential Brsselette Caspers aod Rusa during 1 ow Tat ietenn years. sd oe i 
lite oe enclosed. The last we had before from you Yas Deen in Weak ory we ‘eased with them 
lustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Tabte Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, 
Curtains, &o., Post Free if, when writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly (112.09). Address 
- LOOECSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Tinperters a 1 Meiebar ibeacaancean RD., LEENS. 
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COUGHS & COLDS 


Bronchitis & influenza. 


The purest am@ most effective remedy fs 
VENO'S LIT HN “ CURE. 


Mrs. A. Wileon, 25 chew Mreet, Rovhest-1, Kemt, 
writes :—" My two childven, aged twelve monvhe awa six: 
and-a-half yéars, suffered dreadfwily from a very severe 
vold and cough which developed bronchitis. I had a 
great denl of medical advice without good result, and was 
vety worticd what to do, but at last I tried Vemo’s 
Lightning Cough Cure, and now Y ath gtad to say they 
are quite freed from their very nasty touch of bronchitis, 
which might have been more serious if I had not given 
your wonderful medicine. My eldest child was subject to a nasty cold at each fall 
of the seasons, but now, while IF have Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure at ind I feel 
quite safe, as a few doges put her right.” 


Miss Wilson. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure ics tic Safest and Sureet Remedy for 


COUCHS & COLDS, ;° 
SBRONCHIT! WASAL 
LUNG TROU CHILDREN’S COUCHS, 
INFLUENZA, oenie. OLD-ACE COUCHS. 


Larger sizes, 1/1} and 2/9. Of all Chemists. 


) din 1 glad Grandpa wears Rubber Hee: 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS have all but revoluti- 
footwear. The old-fashioned leather heel is rapidly becoming cksole: 
is universally recognised to-day that rubter—real rubber—is the « 
substance for Boot Heels. I softens the shock of walking, las‘s longe: 


| 
| 
ENO’S LIGHTNING 
C 0 WD G Hl CUR E. : leather, and prevents the boot from losing its shape. 
Look for the name “WOOD-MILNE" on every heel. | 


—— HEADACHE Sone 
To Smokers: BOON * Le ) MEN apres cata ¢ enue maee 


When writing to Ac 
Please Mention 


ea et 


4 + Ton ‘ font to prove ry. gate fund retin ¢ U ' 
MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SIR: periiowjers, sncioing Hon nae lng ocnry euler adn ovdor tg nrmatcamycrs | PEARSON ER: 
1 of complete Cures. No spelen {Ro send you two free sample doses and DEBILITY fromany cuusewhatever, WITHOUT : 
IT IS TWICE AS COOD Sentsraled, post free, two stamps. of Regutine by retarn post., Write te STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- . : 
JAS, MURRAY, 7 Southampton Row, C. H. Kaputine, Karntine Works, Wakefield. ofeutes, Book sent seu'ed, poet tree, for Two . 


Hotbcrn, London, W.C, Kaputine Is sold by Chemists and Stores every- Stam: Mention this Puper.—A. J. LEIGH, 92and 
where. Packets of 18doses,1/-. Samples ld. 938 Great Russell Street, tos ndon, wW. c. Over twenty 
= years’ successful reguits. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2e. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertice- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 

Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuesday 
merning for the following week's Issue. | 
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c OLD ARTIFICIAL TEBTH Gut: 5 Sailr a: dineetal aise <n ati ; , 
ee c)l cx fy Ere aré By post ; ful MW caer magtake or offer Ferecte heer jab rr telg pn agraen ty dames | Zoemrom ors orem se: 5, stra 21a. autor? Ca Bee 
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Liverpoe!, & el y nines ree ere, Lattimore Road, St. Albans, Thonsands are saving enor 
rae = their Jewellery purchases a: 
WHY EARN 2} your life? Hi 
91,0. pv: —There’s money in — nt Afas Rigeriente < na ne, Marriage’ to the full the privilege= 
saves e year's eth on ets Sot miehect speed, | ubpecetrt.-Writg for ful porticulars.-Gcr nrane’sy omey mture vente, | J Wonderful free volume «a: 
brterestfve romiet free.—Sloan-Duployan peor P.W. Warchouse, toria Br ridge, Manchester. nd birth Cate, If, 7 Rear Gop Bro cur- 
—= tion, Remepate, —-—-- —---- —— be (usually 6.6) ; Sinver W 
~ = 8/6 (well werth | 


ASTROLOGY.-—Life Horoscope of Character, 


BABY CARS irc tom tucvory cn approval: MArg® Sota Manu Malel IF." nampa oe | gLORT OF BANS TRON nae ee, on 
aid, we save youS< he£: ¢ oF eae. Be Sande 2 4,0), ao 
tsfrom4- monthly. Wonderful valan. ¥ | velope.—Madme, Vernon, 32 Savile Drive, Leeda, eh A FULL MONTH’S TRIAL & 
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apiperatus 
Do You pia, srouble. studying After Dipner SEND A POST-CARD NOV- 
O YOU SMOKE ?— Aimee: 21 gnokers have Or 8,’ by €. Lang d | «GET THE BOOK FIR you! 

their stomach, dig m, Heart, and 2 health 12 to A. PF. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Hensictta” Street, - 
by nd’ nicotine pe London, W.C. ‘STARTLING FREE 


BTRB ROTH low Lost: How Regained.— | affected by lose salfva vnd nicotine poisoning. R 10N! 
DISTRIBUT 


gelive remarks to young and | After years ot nclentifie research “ Antinico” 
Duriag the mext 
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it:it keeps the pipe | Nervous weakness should ser. for cules is distributing 


CRIMINAL 


The Life Story of 


CHARLES PEACE 


on Nefrous Bxhaustion, improtes the flavour and diffue 
ty o& Nerve Furce and Debility in | it stops the injuriows spitting | 


i on receipt of 4 penny «tampa by | dry, clean, and free from nic: , thu preventing and eure & 
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—— : ford jeweller re- 
cently purchased 
at enormous dis- 
count. This is in 
addition to the 
usual _ andsome 


BILLIARDS. —How to Tay eh garie:. Bt any: 

; e ef Billiards wn w to Ltr LE GARDENS.—Gardening is a fasci- ABTROLOGY.— Frente, Changes 
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Films, Exposure, Development | Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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WINNER 
—_— 2,385. DIVIDE £2,7 60 — 
ee . im CHANGELETS, including - 
 &22O Offered this Week. _ 
ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, L25. 3rd PRIZE, LIO. LISS IN OTHER PRIZES. 


RESULT OF No. 14. _. 
Axnornes big -list is presented this week with the 
recult of Competition No. 14, and we wish to congratulate 
all those whose names are published on their success. 
However, there are still many readers of P. W. who read 
our CHANGELETS’ page week’aftor week, who atill allow their | 
nodest opinion of their own efforts to keep them from | 


winning our prizes. : 
This is what ore epee quite recently in a village in the | 
town many were greatly interested in 


evolved really first-class efforts. . ; 

However, none was bold to send in his Cuanazuer. 
The attempts from other of the country, they said, 
will be ever so much better. 


But one day, one w, being rather pleased with 
a Cuaweniiie “he LEY mde, osided to try, whether our 
adjudicators really made their awards for merit. Judge of 
a oe 9 of his eompanions, when, 
on the list being published, his name was found among the 
winners... of his friends. were ly chagrined 
\ 2cause wed, and no doubt rightly, that their 
efforts were than his, but then they never submitted 
their efforts to our adjudicators, and, of course, couldn’t be 
awarded prizes. fe : 

The moral is obvious. Don’t allow false modesty to 
prevent you from taking part in our contests. Remember 
that all the efforts are ju entirely on their merits without 
any consideration of the names or addresses of the senders. 

original paragraph was: 
SuaTED ONE DAY AT THE ORGAN I was 
WEARY AND ILL AT BASE. 


The teliowsag art the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : 


First prize of £50: Frederick Impett, Gray 
Street, Perth. ° F ; 


Calling oN DAY AT THR chemists I was 
WEARY AND he work, 


Just to Show You How It's 


4 


Paragraph : The warrior bowed 
his crested head and tamed his 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


An American playwright has been studying the 
character of kisses. “The Englishwoman’s kiss,” he 
announces, “is chilly.” What the Chili woman’s kiss 
is like, he does not say. 


“Seema a rabbit with the skin off, I didn’t like 
the look of it, so I put it under my coat,” observed 
& prisoner the other day. He subsequently received 

fteen months’ hard labour. Another victim of the 
artistic temperament | 
/ 

Bannisters are not always so frank as the one who 
addressed the jury at Newington Sessions tho other 
day in the words: “You sit in the box as jurymen 

ause you are men of commonsenso, and not 
lawyers.” Now the secret is out, but we have known 
it all along. 


No. 989, Taxsussoxat =PEARSON’S W 


Roox Rarxs. 


BEKLY. WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 11, 1909. ,2™24., One Penny. 


Second of £25: John Macneill, 69 Paisley 
Road, (West), Glasgow. . 
Looking onm vay AT THE ORGAN I was 
AND now ifs firewood. . 
Third prize of £10: W. B. Chadwick, Quickwood, 
Mossley, near Manchester. to 
, If oww DAY AT THR ORGAN makes you 
WBRARY AND ILL, (ry gardening. 
Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 
’ Seated one day at the organ I was fooled 
with a hot penny. ; ; 
Applauding ono day at the concert I waa 
“previous” and stared at tcily. 
Seated one day at the telephone I was 
listening and got my character. 
Seated one day at the table I was woary: 
same old bloater again. 
For List of Winazers of other Prizes sce Page iil 
ta . of the Red Lover. 


$ is 

{n this contest, Changelete, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute-five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear. to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 
_| Mary bad a itttle lamb, tts fleece was white as snow. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we get the following sentence. ‘lhe new words 
are underlined : 


Mary had a little lamb, its tail won't wag, it’s glued. 
Below you will find a coupon containing a 
which saunt be treated iu thie madnag. Theperecre et 


The warrior bowed his crested head and tamed his 
heart of fire 


‘Any alteration in a word whatever will te regarded as a 
change. For example: head changed into heads becomes 
anew word. Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 


Done. : Five Words Only to be Altered. 


A DAILY paper, at the foot of a column on, “Tho 
Increase of Luxury, Wave of Reckless Spending, Lost 
Habit of Thrift,’’ prints a small paragraph headed, 
“Cheaper Hydrogen.” At least, we may economise 
in one direction. 


Ir is said that few people will be able to wear the 
new “scabbard” frocks, which are a feature of Our 
Miss Gibbs, at the Gaiety Theatre, really well. 
Apparently, they are suitable only for the most dash- 
ing blades. 

A tapy who died the other day so hated men that 
she at once destroyed any coins or stamps bearing 
the King’s head that came into her possession. Our 
name for her complaint is madness; in Germany it 
would be Iése majesté. 


Somr excitement has recently arisen over what is 
called “The Income Tax Squeeze,’’? for which one 
surveyor has apoloee ee. Our lady editor has been 
heard murmuring that any squeeze is better than no 
squeeze, and no apology was needed in her opinion. 


Mr. Krettne has been having a holiday in Switzer- 
land. Among other things, he has drawn a pig with 
his eves shut for a young lady, and acted as judge 
in a “curtsy competition.’”? ’Twas he who wrote of 
“muddied oafs.’? Well, to each man his recreation. 


CHANGELETS, No. 17. 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


C—— 


omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as chan 

ightly crosr out on the form below FIV& WOKDS—NO 
MO O FEWER—and write’in ink carefully and 
clearly above each cronsed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. : 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Pcstal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addre: to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ Cuancexets No. 17 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempte must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
February 11th. - 

The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with the greatest ible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded this week to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered. to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration 
£25 will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and £10 to the sender of 
the third best. The remaining £135 will be divided in 
other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next 


in-merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 
oe will be entered into in connection with; the 
Competition, and te’ will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, competitors may only enter on -this 
understanding. 


Postal Order No. ..s.ssssssesssseeseses 


decision as final and legally binding. 


Ooo eer ee eee e error cere ee eeeeeesecton 


.|. Tue news that the wife of one of the Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers had given birth to triplets was 
kept from the player until the match was over for 
fear of affecting his game. We presume that, if it 
had been twins only, the referee would have told 


him at half-time. 


Tux othor day Lord Carrington was awarded Le 
Cordon Rouge, the highest distinction of the Universal 
Cookery and Food Association. We understand that 
the noble lord has been studying the art of cooking 
with a view to having something to fall back upon 
when the Socialists have dispossessed him. 


—— 


Suatt moustaches are coming into fashion, having 
criginated among cavalry officers, who like them 
trimmed like tooth-brushes. “The small moustache 
looks well, suits the average face, and occasions but 
little trouble to the owner,” says a writer. Obviously, 
just the sort of pet for a busy man. 


Apropos of the son of a ruling Indian prince bein 
declared immune from the penalties of motor oad 
racing, we understand that so many applications for 
adoption have been received from _ enthusiastic 
motorists that native rulers have been obliged to 
notify them that their families already are quite 
large enough. | = 


__ 6B4 
The Editor’s Notebook. 


Stuck to His Work. 


Mr. Barry Par, the humorist, is as clever at tell- 

ing a good story as he is at writing one. Some time 
he was present at o gathering of artists, and, in 

the course of the evening, he rose to make a speech. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “being present at o ther- 
ing in which art is so largely represented, I feel it 
incumbent upon me to say a few words concerning 
the subject of painting. Speaking personaily, my 
only efforts in that direction were on an occasion when 
I enamelled our bath. My friends said to me, ‘My 
dear fellow, it’s no good your going in for painting 
unless you’re prepared to stick to your work.’ 

“Weil,” concluded Mr. Pain, amidst the laughter 
of his audience, “I did stick to it.” 


First Downward Step. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER was urging Charles Frohman the 
well-known theatrical manager, to sit for his hoto- 

aph for a popular weekly; but this, a6 usual, Mr. 
Fre an, shied to do. The photographer, a fluent, 
persuasive chap, advanced reason after reason why 
the other should break his rule and sit. . 

“Those reasons sound well,” Mr. Frohman said, 
“but behind them I seem to see an ulterior and selfish 
motive lurking. It is.like the harrowing story that 
the lawyer came home and told_his wife. 

“Bad. case in court to-day,’ he began. 

“What was it?’ the lady asked. * 

“Case of shoplifting. Beautiful, refined woman, 
educated and wealthy, caught stealing things in shops 
like a common thief. . 

“<The judge was greatly moved. He said: — 

“«Madam, how did you begin this sort of thing?’ 

“< Alas, sir,’ she answered, weeping, ‘I began pick- 
ing my. husband’s pockets at night after he was. in 
bed asleep. That was the first step, and after it my 
fall was easy.’” 


Tricking a Famous Surgeon. 


Siz Morex Mackenzie once received a wire from 
Antwerp asking him his charges for a certain opera- 
tion. He replied £500, and was told to come at once, 
When he stepped upon the dock, he was met by three 
men in mourning, who informed him sadly that he 
had come too late; the patient had died that morning. 

“Bat,” said the spokesman of the party, “we know 
that you did what you could, and we do not intend 
that you shall be out of pocket a shilling. We shall 
pay you your full fee.” And they did. “And now,” 
said thé man, “since you are here, what do you say 
to visiting the city hospital and giving a clinic for 
the benefit of our local surgeons? It is not often 
they have an opportunity of benefiting by such science 
as yours.” 

Sir Morel said he would gladly comply. He went 
to the hospital and performed many operations, among 
which wero two of a similar nature to that for which 
he had been called for. When he had finished all 
thanked him profusely. On the steamer going home 
he met a friend, who had a business house in Antwerp. 

“Pretty scurvy trick they played on you, Sir 
Morel.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the surgeon. 

“Told you the patient died before you arrived, 
jidn’t they?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Lies. You operated on him and a friend with 
the same trouble at the clinic. Got two operations 
for one price.” 7 


The Value of Books. 


A yroune girl once asked Mark Twain if he liked 
books for Christmas gifts. 

“Well, that depends,’ drawled the great humorist. 
“If a book has a leather cover, it is really valuable 
as a razor strop. If it is a brief, concise work, such 
as the French write, it is useful to put under the short 
leg of a wobbly table. An old-fashioned book with a 
clasp can’t be beat as a missile to hurl at a dog, and 
the backs of a large book, like an atlas, are as good 
as a piece of tin to nail over a broken pane of glass.” 


Forgotten. 


Tue Duke of the Abruzzi, dining in Philadelphia a 
short time ago, at a time when it was thought 
he would marry an American girl, discussed tolerantly 
the souvenir craze that has of late begun to make 
American visitors rather formidable objects in the 
syes of hotel-keepers, sea-captains, sextons, and 
eurators all over Europe. 

“And here I am reminded,”’ said the Duke, “of an 
incident that happened at the Savoy, in London, dur- 
ing the season. You know the Savoy. It is the 
smartest place in the world to go to for supper after 
she theatre. The lofty, spacious rooms, with their red 
carpets and delicate whito walls, the hundreds of littlo 
tables, the tall, lean, elegant men, the beautiful women 
in their pale toilettes, the jewels flashing on their 
white arms and shoulders—ah, there is nothing like an 
after-theatre supper at the Savoy in the season. 

“Well, an American supped there, and the rush and 


It’s a handy thing to have about the house. 


se . gather up all the chan 
lea 
behind, he bent down and said, in a sorrowful voice: 


Parkinson, of Manchester 
Debating Society at St. Bees. n leba 
in a very excited manner, and with strong indigna- 
tion in his tones, inquired : 


their 
residences” : 


to get home from the theatre a few ane ago, I 
walked to the corner of King Street. c 
with his hansom was the first on the rank, but I 
shook my head at him, and called a taxi-cab. 


Mr. Alexander, you’ve no use for ’osses now; but 
you'll ’ave to ’ave one to take you on the day you’re 


you up there a-squaring the beak.” 


through listening to the conversation of “tho man m 
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hurry of the supper displeased him, -for he did not 


know that every restaurant in London must close at 


12.30 sharp. And, being displeased, this American, 
though m tio and "generous man, decided not to tip 
his waiter. 


“When the iter, at the supper’e end, eaw the 
Seater tp pee from the plate, 


not so much as a little silver threepenny-bit 


“« Beg pardon, but haven’t you forgotten something, 


sir?? 


“<¥ don’t think so,’ he said, coldly. aes 

“« Are you sure, sir?’ the waiter softly ersisted. 

“¢ Yes,’ said the American ; ‘quite sure. Then he 
frowned and asked angrily, ‘Why, what did you think 


I had forgotten P’ 


“The waiter, perceiving his case was hopeless, said 


cuttingly : 
“‘Usually, I believe, sir, you take a soup-ladie, a 


silver coffee-pot, or a half-dozen fish knives with you, 


sir. That’s all, sir.’” 


What St. Paul Might Have Said. 


Here is an instance of the ready wit of Canon 
as shown at a Students’ 
One of the debaters, 


“What, sir, would the Apostle Paul havo said could 


he have seen the life of luxury led by our present race 
of prelates and church dignitaries, rolling about in 
their _ palatial. 


carriages’ and living in 


“Well,” replied the Canon, with a merry glance, 


“T should think that he would have remarked that 
things in the Church are decidedly looking up.” 


The Cabby’s Retort. 


Mn. Georce ALEXANDER says: “Being in a hurry 


An old cabman 


“As I approached it the hansom cabby said, ‘So, 


buried.’ : 
“JT went home in that hansom, after all.” 


“ Sau ared.” 


Lorp Atverstoné tells an amusing story of his 
younger days, when he was Sir Richard Webster. On 
the way to the Law Courts his cab was run into by 
another. In discharging the cabman at the Courts, 
Sir Richard handed him his card, in case he should be 
wanted as a witness. 

In due course tho case came on, and Sir Richard 


was asked to take a seat near the bench. © The verdict 


was ultimately given in his cabman’s' favour. 

On the way out, there stood the cabby waiting for 
him. “Jump in, sir,’’ he cried; “I'll drive you any- 
where. I knowed it would be all right when I saw 


What Troubled Him. 


Mr. Perr Ruince overhears many good things 


the street.” He-was onco in a railway carriago 
when he became interested in a graphic description 
of a battle which a soldier was giving to a typical 
working-man. 

The soldier told of a fight which had begun at 
eight o’clock in the morning and continued until 
seven o'clock at night. His description was most 
realistic, and he worked himself up into a great 
state of enthusiasm as he lived through the dreadful 
scenes again. 

When he had finished hie story, the workman shook 
his head. “There’s one thing I can’t understand 
about that story,’ he said. ‘You say the battle 
began at eight o’clock in the morning and lasted 
until seven o’clock at night?” 

“That's so,’? wag the reply. © 

“Then,’? retorted the workman, “what I can’t 
make out is this—how did you manage about your 
dinner hour? You don’t mean to say you didn’t 
knock off for that?” 


In the Fog. 


Sm Hream Maxim, at the British Schools Club’s 
banquet, referred to the fogs of London, but the story 
he tells is not a new one. 

“In one of the worst London fogs,’’ said the in- 
ventor, “an old friend of mine tried to find his way 
from Trafalgar Square to the Savoy, where he had an 
engagement to dine. 

“The sulphureous air mado the eyes smart and the 
head ache, and it brought on terrific fits of coughing. 
You could not, literally, see your hand before your 
face. There was a continual crashing in of windows; 
bells jangled; vehicles and foot-passengers collided ; 
shrieks and cries arose. 

“Threading his way, in the midst of this pandemo- 


nium, through the Strand, as he supvosed, from. 


What is ? 


Wrrx ENDING 
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Landseer’s lions-to the waiting dinner at the Savoy, 
my old friend, to his great bewilderment, soon found 
himself descending a broad stairway. He put out his 
hand tp the balustrade. Yes, a broad and stately 
stairway, with a rail of carved stone. Amazing! 

“Suddenly, in his descent, my friend collided with 
someone ascending the stairway. 

“+ Hallo!’ he said. 


“<« Hullo!’ a ff male voice replied. 
ae you me,’ said my friend, ‘where I am 
ing 


“< Certainly,’ said the other. ‘If yeu keep straight 
on, you will walk into the Thames, for I’ve just como 


out of it.’” 


Anthem Titles. 
___4 cenrams Edinburgh organist, who sang up” 
his Sunday service lists at the chureh » had 


recently a very practical illustration of the risks that 
may attend the shortening of anthem titles. Tho 
late Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of the City Temple, wrote 
an anthem, “I will wash my hands in imnocency.” 

The organist, in his haste, no doubt, eet this down 
as, “I will wash—Hopkins,” and was surprised when, 
next day, some wag sent him a cake of soap “to 
help wash Hopkins! 


All Play and No Work. 


As all the world knows, Mr. Arthar A’Becketé was 
assistant editor of Punen for over twenty years. 
His “Recollections” have long been looked forward 


to, and, now that they have come, will reach expecta- 
tions. 


Mr. A’Beckett’s first start in life was at seventeen 
years of age as clerk in the War Office. He tells us 
that one of the riddles of half a century ago was, 
“Why are the civil servants of the Crown like tho 
fountains of Trafalgar Square?” and the answer was, 
“ Because they played. from ten to four.’? An amu:- 
ing description of his first week in his new pot 
shows that the joke was not much exaggerated : 

There were five desks, and one was allotted to mc. 
Any amount of stationery, and all sorts of official 
books of reference—a most cheerful apartment, with 
a number of specimen glasses, which later on cor- 
tained flower button-holes to be worn in the hou: 
allowed for lunch. I was most courteously invit! 
to read the Times. I got through the Tres fairly 
rapidly, while my colleagues had a friendly cha: 
about the doings of the day, or, rather, night. Aiter 
reading the Times through, and finding the convers:- 
tion of my colleagues above me, I ventured to addre« 
my chief. 

“Can I do anything?” I asked, as I stood beside 
him at his desk. “Is there anything for me to do?” 

He seemed a little perplexed. 

“Ah!” said he, at last, with o sigh of relic‘. 
“ Are you fond of indexing?” 

I replied I was fond of anything and everything 
that could he of the slightest service to my country. 
If those were not the exact words I used, that wa: 
the spirit of my answer. . 

“T see you are a glutton for work,’ observed my 
chief, with a smile. “Well, A’Beckcett, just index 
this pile of circulars.’ 

Oh, how I worked at those circulars. . . . 
After some three days of fairly hard work, I found 
my labours done. I took up the bundle of circulars. 
a in apple-pie order, and laid them on my chie!’3 

lesk. 

“Tsay, A’Beckett,”’ said he; “this won’t do. You's 
too good a fellow to be allowed to cut your ow 
throat., Don’t do more than you are asked to «. 
Now, I gave you those circulars to index because 
would bother me for work. I didn’t want the ines. 
Now it’s done, it’s not the least bit of use to mc.” 

Needless to say, after this bit of advice, the ycing 
Civil servant did not try to-live up to the reputation 
of being “a glutton for work.’’ 


“Through the Fire.” 


A story A’Beckett used to tell dealt with a sensa- 
tional novel called “Through the Fire,” which 1:6 
wrote in collaboration with Sir Douglas Straiz!:', 
then a young barrister. 

“TI was to look after the town part,” Mr. A’Beckett 
said, “while he took the country side. After a whilo 
we were not quite fair to one another. 

“For instance, a country character would become 4 
bore, and then Straight would send him or her up to 
town to be worked into my part of the story. I 
could not stand this, so, whenever there was such 
an arrival, I immediately killed the character off in 
a railway smash or a carri aceident. When I 
found a moneylender I had introduced into my p?"* 
of the story becoming monotonous, I sent him off ‘o 
Straight’s department for change of air. 

“My colleague was quite equal to the ovcasion. On 
the arrival of the usurer in the country, he took him 
promptly to a livery stable-keeper, mounted him 6"! 
a screw, and, sending him across country, broke his 
neck! This reduced the cast of the story, and «0 
had to supply the places of the deceased heroes, 
heroines, and villains by a second generation. 

“To this day the story remains unfinished |” 


Why, HOME NOTES, of corse. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fass, 11, 1909. 
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‘tue Tottenham vutrage the other day was more 
or less on a parallel with some scores of similar 
happenings in America. 

er there, however, being comparatively common, 
these affairs do not attract such wide-spread atten- 


tion. People get used to them, so to speak. 

And not only these, but others as bad, or even 
worse. 

Fancy, for example, a crowded tram-car, i 
late from the London theatres, to, say, Balham, bein 
raided by armed bandits, the passengers robbed o 


A London tube train “held up.” 


everything they possessed, some shot dead, others 
wounded in sheer wantonness. And then imagine, if 
you can, the ®ighwaymen getting clear away with 
their spoil, and never being brought to book. 

Impossible, you exclaim! Well, let us hopo so, over 
here. Yet this is precisely what happened as regards 
an electric tram-car at Los Angeles, one of the largest 
and handsomest cities at the Pacific Slope, and that 
no longer ago than March, 1903. 

One of the killed was George A. Griswold, a bank 
president, and his relatives offered £2,000 reward for 
the apprehension of tho murderers, of whom there 
were three. Yet from that day to this their identity 
remains a mystery. No such occurrence as this has 
ever taken place in England. : 

And just as there has never been a tram “hold up 
in this country, so there has never been a train 
“hold up.”? Such a‘ thing is, in consequence, outside 
the range of our imaginings. . 

It is impossible, for instance, for us to conceive of 
a train on one of the London tubes being stopped and 
robbed by armed desperadoes. ; 

Just imagine a desperado in each carriage, suddenly 
getting up and pointing a revolver to the guard 
nearest him, while his confederates, also with 
revolvers, went through and robbed all the passengers. 
Imagine them forcing their way up tho stairs on 
arrival at the next station, or compelling a lift man 
at the business end of a revolver to take them to tho 
top with their haul. 

That splendid long-distance express, known as the 
“Qyerland Mail,” was “held up” only a few years 
batk, and £20,000 secured. The “ Burlington Flyer,” 
. another of America’s crack trains, was similarly 
served at about the same time, and scores of other 
instances might be cited. : 

To levy blackmail on a great rail ; 
ing to dynamite its bridges and tracks, is another 
dastardly form of crime that is, happily, unknown in 
this country, although it has been practised with im- 
punity in America. The originator of this peculiarly 
atrocious species of outrage, would appear to be one 
Isaac Gravelle, who extorted large sums from the 
companies by its agency in 1902 and 1903. Trapped 
at last through the astuteness of certain private 
detectives in the employ of the Northern Pacific, he 
committed suicide, after first shooting one of his 
guards dead, and wounding several others. . 

To imagine a parallel on this side of the Atlantic to 
such a case as this, we must think of the directors of, 
eay, the Great Northern and Midland lines, paying 


way by threaten- 


THE SCOUT is rot a &ra 


-as good as his word. 


£5,000 apiece by way of ransom to a dynamiter, who 
was afterwards trapped by private detectives in the 
employ of the Great Western. 

Sounds incredible, doesn’t it? Yet this is precisely 
what happened in relation to the case mentioned 
above. But, then, Gravelle proved himself a desperate, 
cunning criminal, and a man of his word into tho 
bargain. That is to say, he not only threatened to 


returning ; blow up bridges and culverts; he actually blew them 
| up when his demands were ignored. This it was that 
\ 


brought the directors to their knees. They simply 
dared not risk the 
lives of their 
thousands of 
passengers. 

Can you conceive 
of a man coolly 
walking iuto 


“9 
‘in| 


a 7 


big London bank in the heart of the City, carrying a 
lot of dynamite, and demanding forthwith payment 
of £10,000 under threat of exploding the stuff there 
and then? Of course, you can’t. Such a thing is 
never heard of here. 
Now, listen to this. 


On December 4th, 1891, a 


a 


smi ITY oS 


at 


ie 


| 
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The Bank of England blown up by bank robbers. 


shabbily-dressed individual strolled into Sage’s Bank, 
situated in the Broadway, New York, and held aloft 
a black bag. ‘See this?” he cried, addressing the 
chief cashier. “It’s chock full of dynamite. and 


on tho floor.” 
For answer, the cashier leapt over the counter, and 
attempted to seize the desperado. But the latter was 
He dashed the bag down. 
terrific explosion followed. And the cashier, threo 
clerks, and tho dynamiter himself, were blown to 
Pieces. 

Yhis was the first of a series of similar crimes, and 
attompted crimes. Se:se succecded. Scme did not. 
But they have all cuen confined to the cesatry of 
their origin. No such outrage fs ever oceurred in 
connection with a London 
bank, for example. But, 
of course, it does not, 
therefore, follow that none 


If Chicago’s citizens 
lived in London. 


me over fifty thousand dollars, quick, on I’ chuck it | 


A | 


—_— 


Tragedies like the Recen! 


ne in Tottenham 
Would be no Unusual 
Thing. 


hard lot. Not long since one killed an inoffensive 
edestrian by hitting him over the head with a buckled 
t. There was an awful row about it, not un- 
naturally. One wonders, however, what London, or 
| Liverpool, or Glasgow, would have said if they had 
‘to put up with a parallel to the exploits of a certain 
; band of young Yankee hooligans, who painted one of 
America’s chief cities red in the summer of 1903. 
| These desperadoes, who were all youths in their 
teens, numbered four in all, their names being Gustave 
| Marx, Emil Roeski, H. Van Dine, and Peter 
; Niedemier, the last being the leader of the gang. 
: They all went armed habitually, and murder was with 
| them simply a sort of pleasant recreation. 
They s men for fun, as ordinary people pot 
| vabbite or pheasante. They robbed, too, but the 
robberies were merely incidental to the killings, which 
were in all cases quite wanton. Caught at last, they 
all suffered death on the gallows, except Roeski, whose 
sentence was commuted to penal servitude for life. 
They had shot fatally eight men, all of whom were 
, utter strangers to them, and had wounded many 
| others. “Wo did it for fun,’’ said Niedemier, and 
, boasted that they would never hang him. He did his 
| best to keop his word, too, by severing an artery on 
| the eve of his execution, losing so much blood that 
| they had to carry him to the scaffold on a stretcher. 
Londoners still tall of “Bloody Sunday,” when the 
police tried to keep the people out of Trafalgar Square, 
and the people, conceiving that they had a right to 
‘ be there, tried to break in. 
Perhaps in all a score of heads were cracked on 
; that occasion. One man is said to have died in conse- 
i quence of his injuries, but this is doubtful. 
| Now, mark the difference when the people of 
| Chicago came into conflict with their police regarding 
| the nee to hold a public meeting in the Haymarket 
'—which is the Trafalgar Square of Chicago—on 
| May 4th, 1886. Not only were revolvers fired, and 
| knives used, but bombs were thrown with terrible 
| effect. Numbers of policemen were blown literally to 
| pieces, and the survivors retaliated with volleys of 


, /shots until the place looked like a veritable battle- 


| field. It is impossible to conccive of such a ghastly 
occurrence as this taking place in London, or Leeds, 
cr Birmingham. When we riot, we do so, in very ex- 
treme cases, with bludgeons and iron bars. 

But bombs! 

One cannot imagine such a thing. 

—_—_——_——ef<-__-. = 
A PAGEANT OF EDITORS. 
| In June next sixty editors from the outposts of 
| the Empire will come to London as delegates to the 
| Imperial Press Conference. 

The Australasian section of the list alone contain: 
the names of thirteen occupants of the most im- 
portant editorial chairs in Australia and New 
i Zealand. 
| The public, which daily reads its paper, and is by 
it kept in touch with all the news and opinion of the 
time, is always without knowledge of the personalities 
| of those who are responsible for what it reads. The 
‘ editor is ever a great, but unscen, force. This 
| traditional inviolability will be preserved on the pre- 
' sent occasion, for of the many millions in London in 
| June, how few will know that the man passing un- 
| obtrusively through their midst directs the thoughts 
and views, political and otherwise, of thousands upon 
thousands of readers. 

These threescore editors will represent all the great 
newspapers of the British Empire across the seas, and 
the Press of to-day is so mighty a power that it is no 
| excess of imagination to credit their united pens with 
' control over the future destinies of our colonies. 
| There will be a banquet on Juno Sth, given by 
’ the Press of the United Kingdom, at which over one 
| thousand members of the Fourth Estate will preside 
| in their capacity of hosts for the occasion, The 
| Gogernment and the Lord Mayor will also in turn 
' entertain the delegates. 
| Among tho private festivities will be a garden party 
at Marlborough House given by the Prince of Wales, 
and a reception at Stafford House. 


ve paper, and yet every week a sreat number of people are found “buried in it.’ 
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COMPLETE 


SHORT STORY. 


“Wat I says, 
Mr. Giles, is this: 
What's it matter if 
they’re English, or 
French, Lf cine 
so long as I gets my wages regular every Saturday. They 
says te me, iss a work and don't ask any questions, 
and I does it. ow, if I’d seen ’em making guns Or 
bombs and things, I'd tell them up at the police-station 
pretty , but all I’ve seed ‘em doing is mucking 
about wi’ tg and settin’ taters. There ain't no 


» 2 that, A th er ? ” 
ar. G a ; lars who were sitting 
e” apparently had no 


Mr. Giles and four or five other re; 
save for the 


in the snug parlour of “ The Articho 
occasional setting down of an empty tankard, fell upon 


answer to give at the moment, for silence, 


the little party. 
The trouble was that “Silly Sam,” as he wae locally 
called, finding that nobody else in the district was over- 


anxious to have hia not highly valuable services, bad taken 
up a job at Sansome’s Farm ; and Sansome’s Farm, in spite 
of its English name, was tenanted by three foreign farmers, 
who were cordially distiked by the inhabitants of the little 
Berkshire village of Chugleigh. . . 

Not that Chugleigh really had anything against the 
foreigners. Their only crime, apparently, w: 
never came for an honest glass to ‘The Artichoke,” they 
never mixed with the other farmers of the district at the 
neighbouring market town, they once soundly rated one 
of the labourers’ wives for taking a short cut across their 
meadows, and lastly, and worst crime of all, nobody knew 
aang about their business. : 

y never seemed to eell any farm produce, and it was 
atated that the farm land was going to rack and ruin. So 
it was that when Silly Sam took on the job of odd man 
there, he came in for the reproaches of the entire village. 

However, Silly Sam now having explained the, situation 
so lucidly, there was nothing more to be said and con- 
versation soon turned upon the small local happenings 
which had found notice in their weekly country newspaper. 

These had no interest for Sam, and, having spent his 
last coin, he lit a very black clay pipe amd sauntered out 
into the vi street. 

And there this story might have ended but for the fact 
that the ips at “The Artichoke” had not had their 
conversation to themselves. 

It was this apeming ly insignificant fact that saved Great 
Britain from one of the most far-reaching and terrible 
disasters that it has ever been her fate to endure. A 
conversation among yokels in a little country public-house 
which prevented the overthrow of the British Empire. 

e 2 


Charlie Summers was a second division clerk in the 
Board of Agriculture. Incessant work among statistics of 


Swine Fever and Foot and Mouth Disease very 
monotonous, however enthusiastic a worker may be, and it 
was always with keen enjoyment that Summere got out 
his bicycle on Saturday afternoons for a run into the 
country. 

He often been to Chugleigh before, for it was one 


of the prettiest villages for many miles round London. 
Moreover, “The Artichoke” was his favourite resting- 
place. But on this occasion the discussion about Sam's 
berth had interested him, and before leaving he had asked 
mine host a few questions about the strange farmers, and 
ane pieced casually in what direction Sansome’s Farm 
might lie. 

He decided that it might perhaps be worth hie while to 
cycle down there to have a look at the place. 

For Sam’s remark about them “mucking about wi’ 
insects * had startled Summers, and made him keenly alive 
to all sorts of possibilities in the situation. 

True, they might be butterfly collectors, or even breeders 
of butterflies. 

Again, they might be breeders of silkwornts; but why 
take a big farm for the purpose, particularly as he had 
found out that there were no mulberry trees in the district. 

Pisialy it was a myetery, and Summers wanted to 
solve it. : 

Ten minutes’ ride brought him to the place, a big, old- 
fashioned farmhouse, atoepe. Wing side of a square of 
buildings. The other three sides were composed of barns, 
stables, and cow-sheds, the four eides inclosing a big yard, 
about which a few stray fowls were searohing for grains of 
corn that weren't there. 
ans up to the gate, Summers peered over. He had 

i 
should any questioner appear, but it was at once obvious 
that neither cowe nor horses formed part of the ménage of 
aeoecer Farm. és esate: ‘he 

uietly, yet ently care’ , opened the gate 
ont advanced to the house. N oo to be cheat, 
20 he walked over to the stables. Not a soul was to be 


seen, but in one corner of the stable was a h pile of 
green stafi—potato haulm, cabbage leaves, and leaves 
all mixed up 


together. 
Could this be the insects’ food? Then they had excep- 
tionally big appetites. ; 

He passed on to the barn, the big doors of which pre 
open just a few inches, and a wondrous sight met his =. 
The barn was full from end to end with queer- i 

es made moady ‘St thin wire sag 
h cage was about twelve feet long by seven or eight 
feet wide, and the interiors were one moving mass of life. 


that he was badly in need of a glass of milk. 


ing 
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Scouroe that Fatle 


ap ae Suddenly he was knocked sprawi- | were no match for the six who had tackled them, and the 


ing to the ground, and a flood 
oY Gevaie caths were hurled 


same ti German’ anger seemed to vanish. 
gee 7 ee He begged a large number of 


were £0 
all over ‘ce that he had 


Could he do anything for his guest? A glass of milk? 
He was afraid that was the one thing he was unable to 
half a mile down the lane, 


had plenty. ; 
"He "ernst a was not hurt, and, with an 
elaborate bow, he wished Summers “ Good-day.” 


Of one thing he was certain—a number of. those huge 
masses of the dreaded Colorado 


growing crops, 
rapidity, that a 1 f 
anyone in this country to be in possession “of a single live 
specimen in any form whatever, 
egg, grub, or complete beetle. 

‘And here was @ man breeding thousands and thousands 


of them. 

For what possible could this be other than the 
devastating of the whole country with the scourge. 

But Summers had seen more than that. Other cages had 
contained thousands of locusts, and everybody knows how 
absolutely bare of every green thing a plague of locuste 
will leave a country. 

No need to speculate now for what purpose were the 
huge piles of green stuff he had seen in the stable. 

“This was a terrible plot—possibly an official German. 
plot—and the game would be to release these terrible 
scourges as,soon as the weather was sufficiently warm, and 
when the whole country was at its wits’ end with thie 


‘TO SHOW YOU HOW “CHANGELETS” ARE 
DONE. 
fon Given: Sing a song of sixpence a pocket 


fail of rye. 
Chanvelet Made: Sead a Chaogelet and sixpence, 
wia pocket full of gold. 


appalling visitation, then would be Germany’s moment to 
strike that blow for which the German people are working 
and toiling and living. . 

All these thoughts crowded through Summers’ brain as 
he pedalled back to town. 3 

Clearly something must be done at once. It was now 
Saturday evening ; it was not even safe to wait till Monday 
morning, eo Summers rode straight to the private house 
of his chief and asked to eee him on important and urgent 
business. 

The chief, looking very surprised and a trifle annoyed 
at the intrusion, came out to the library, but before he 
could open his mouth Charlie was pouring out his extra- 
ordinary story. 

“You're suro of this, 
conclusion of the story. 

“Then we must act at once,” he said. 

Very soon te messages were flying hither and 
thither, and Summers himself was sent with a private 
letter to a high official at Scotland Yard. 

No definite action could be taken that night, but at 
eight o'clock next morning a determined little band of 
picked Scotland Yard men, each armed with a heavy Colt 
revolver, were tramping along the road between Chugleigh 
and Sansome’s Farm. 

Summers was with them to act as guide. 

They soon reached the farm, which appeared to be as 
deserted as ever.. 

According to the arrange plans, four of the men walked 
straight up to the barn-doors, and, making sure there was 
no one inside, closed the doors and stood on guard. 

Two of the party then approached the entrance to the 
farmhouse and tapped at the door. 

Instantly it was opened, and two huge mastifis flew 
straight at their tkroate. 

At the same time the three Germans dashed out, each 
with a revolver in his hand. 

But now the remaining two Scotland Yard men rushed 
to the rescue, for their two comrades had gone down 
before the onslaught of the dogs as though they had been 
felled by a xe, ; 

i the revolvers rang out, and both the dogs 
prop peed e guard over the barn ‘3 came tumbling 
to 


a ee ee ee 
but this furious fight was too good to be missed. He 
threw himself into the thick of it, and the guttural curses 
of the struggling Germans, the of two men on 
the ground whom the dogs meuled, and the growls 
and screams of the dying mastifis made up a scene 
calculated to remain in Summers’ memory for many a long 


year. 
But numbers, as usual, had told. The three Germans 


Summers!” he inquired at the 
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A Splendid Story of a 
German Plot. 
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fight, though a fierce one, was soon over. 

Bound hand and foot, the farmers lay in their own 
yard, one of the men mounting over them, when, 
very much to his astonishment, Gilly eet Me ior fron 
spperently nowhere, and stared open-mou at the sceno 
before him. 

_ He was immediately sent to get a doctor to attend to the 
injured men, while ers the other men made a 
tour of exploration over the farm. 

Inside the barn were literally millions of the beetles and 
the locusts, hot water pipes having been fixed up to keep 
the place at a high ature. - 

Indoors, documents stgned by high German officials left 
no doubt as to the realness of plot. In a month from 
the releasing of these terrible scourges the first transport 
of German troops were to be landed on British shores. 

_ But now the barn was piled up inside with straw, and 
in a very few mjnutes was a mass of flame. 

A comparatively small conflagration perhaps, bat one 
which saved Britain from being to the dust. 

No word of the story came out im the papers, but a few 
days later three heavily-manacled Germans entered a 
British penal colony, from which they are net likely to 
emerge in a hurry. 

As for Summers, a subsequent imterview with hie chief 
led to an unexpected advance in his position, and one of 
his most treasured possessions is a gold cigarette-caso 
seat to him with a gracious little note from His Majesty. 
The case is a iaet with the Royal arms, and is simply 
inscribed : “ For services rendered.”’ 


KILLING A GRIZZLY. 

Tue hunter was recalling some of his early experi» 
ences for the benefit of tha tenderfoot. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, “ib was my first grimsly, and I 
re any 4 was rege of havi him in a 

and-to-hand struggle. We began fighting about sun- 
rise, and, when he finally rolled over, Fe for, the 
sun was going down.” . 

He paused. No one said anything, and so ho 
added slowly, “for the second time.’ 

“Do you mean that it took you two days to kill a 
grizzly?” asked the English tourist. 

“Two whole days and one night,” r the guide, 
reaching for a match to light his pipe. “He died 
mighty hard.” 

“Choked to death?” asked the tourist. 

“Yes, sir,” the guide said, calmly. 

“Well, well! What did you try to get him to 
swallow?” 

ct Pees 

Her Hussanp: “If a man steals, no matter what 
it is, he will live to regret it.” 

His Wife: “During our courtship you used to steal 
kisses from me.’? 

Her husband: “Well, you heard what I said.” 

a 


“How nicely you have ironed these things, Jane,” 
said the mistress admiringly to her maid. 3 
glancing at the glossy linen, she continued in a tone 
of surprise, “Oh, but I see they are all your own.” 
_“Yes’m,” replied Jane, “and I’d do all yours just 
like that if I had time.” 
eG fe eee 


GOLD MINES IN BRITAIN. 

THE recent discovery of gold in Anglesey is by no 
means the first occurrence of the kind in the United 
Kingdom. 

_Indeed, the precious metal has been found, from 
time to time, pretty well all over the country. 

Thus, in 1847, a Cornish miner uncarthed a chunk 
as big as a hen’s egg in the Gwennap district. At 
Golspie, in 1868, a labourer engaged im repairing the 
village street, dug up a nugget of nearly pure gold 
weighing two ounces; while, from Dunrobin Glen, in 
the same district of Scotland, gold to the value of 
mee thousands of pounds has-been obtained by 
washing. ; 

In 1863 a mine near Dolgelly produced as much as 
5,300 ounces. From the placer gold-mines of the 
Wicklow Mountains £10,000 worth was taken in a 
single year, the metal being so pure that the Dublin 
banks used to put sovegeigns in the opposite scale 
to it, and give weight for weight. 

At Helmsdale, Sutherlandshire, in January, 1869, 
a discovery of ped by a returned Australian miner 
drew crowds of adventurers. Most of them, how- 
ever, returned disappointed, for, although the. gold 
was there right enough, it was so finely, as well as 
so widely, disseminated, that it hardly paid for the 
working. 

Gold has also been found in several places in 
Cumberland, and to a lesser a in Westmoreland. 
But the most famous, and, indeed, the only real 
geek British gold-mines, are those owned by 

r. Pritchard Morgan, in Merionethshire. ~ These 


‘were first systematically worked in 1887, and have 


yielded an appreciable quantity of the precious metal 
annually ever since, except when, for a short period, 
they were closed down owing to a dispute with the 
Crown as to Royalties. 


If you want to Know all about Mr. Seymour Hicks’ new play which will be produced this month af 
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the Hicks Theatre. read thie week’s issue of HOME NOTES. 
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i A Pretty 
Little Story for Children of a 
Mole and a Winter Chrysalis, 


NovemMBER had set in. But as yet the sun shone 
quite brightly, and to the big, grcen caterpillar 
crawling down the bush in the woodside ditch the air 
was almost summerlike and warm. 

On reaching the ground he explored the neigh: 
bourhood with the utmost precision and care till a 
deliciously dry and soft spot under an oak tree camo 
into view. Here, driving his jaws into the friable 
soil, he proceeded to slowly bury himself like a worm. 
Down and down he went to the depth of nine inches. 


Then, coming upon a big, projecting tree root, he 
stopped. 


Making His Bed. 


“Now for my bedroom,’ said the cate-pillar, and, 
twisting and turning round and round, he pushed 
back the earth from his body to the right and left 
with mathematical precision, until an oval cell, or 
chamber, was form Then he covered the walls of 
this chamber with soft threads to stop them from 
tumbling inwards. After that, he ceased work 
altogether, rolled over on his back, slowly telescoped, 
and finally burst the skin down his back, and turned 
into a fine, fat, shiny brown chrysalis. 

“Now, I am completely safe till next spring,’ he 
murmured, as he curled his tail slowly round and 
round. “What a clever creature I am.” 

Scarcely three days had gone by when o most extra- 
ordinary hubbub shook the silence of the subterranean 
chamber. First came a crackling, crunching, and 
scraping as though some tree were being blown down 
by the wind. Then the earth quivered and heaved. 


Finally, the silken walls of the chamber parted 
asunder, and a huge, puffing, snorting monster thrust 
its nose in. 

Seizing tha struggling victim in his teeth, he 
dragged it out of the broken chamber, and hurried 
it away up a long earthen tunnel to a roomy little 
cavern. . 

The chrysalis knew where it was. The cavern was 
a mole’s nest, and was stored with chrysalides, 
wasps, barley, oats, cocoons, and other things that 
formed its winter larder. 


Moles Feed in Mild Weather. 


For the next few days the mole was very busy 
running in and out of its nest. Frequently he 
brought in some fresh chrysalis to add to hia winter 
store. Sometimes he made a meal on oats, or barley; 
but he did not touch his live stock till the month 
of December arrived. 

First some small insects went; then a few big 
cocoons were torn open, and their contents devoured ; 
and at last nothing remained to be eaten but tho 
terrified chrysalis itself. 

Now, it so happens that moles only eat in compara- 
tively mild weather. While the wind is in tho south- 
west, and the air is soft and muggy, they make big 
inroads on their winter store; but directly cold 
arrives, they curl themselves up into a tight ball 
and sleep. 

One night the unhappy chrysalis lay trembling on 
its bed, wondering how many more hours it had 
to live before dawn came, when a prolonged distant 
roar broke the silence of the little cavern. It was 
the rush of the northerly gale through the leafless 
forest above ground—a gale carrying with it frost 
and snow. 

“A respite,’’? breathed the helpless chrysalis, “Mr. 
Mole will sleep. My time has not come yet.” 

The mole squeaked petulantly at tho change, and 
shivered a little, but soon curled itself up into a fluffy. 
ball and slept. 

How long that terrible spell of cold lasted the 
chrysalis scarcely knew, for throughout the whole 
period it lay in a dreamless slumber, frozen as hard— 
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as chrysalides and caterpillars often are in winter—as 
stone. It was not until the following March that 
the ice melted on the cavern walls, and the soft air 
roused the slumbering victim back to life. 

Three weeks went by, and still the mole did not 
move. The air in the cavern was now quite warm, 
and down tho tunnel in the roof came glimmerings 
of spring sunshine, 


Sexton or Burying Beetles. 

At last a sound—not the sound of the mole waking 
up, but a curious scratching sound, as of some 
creature walking over the withered grass that lined 
the cavern oor. The chrysalis rolled over, 
trembling expectantly, and was surprised to see two 
big beetles emerge from the grass by the side of the 
sleeping mole. 

On emerging from the grass, they came face to 
face, and began feeling each other over with their 
antennee, 

“I don’t quite understand this,” said ona in a 
hoarse whisper. “We have come to bury this mole, 
haven’t we? and yet it is practically buried already.’’ 

With this the two solemn-looking creatures pushed 
their way under the mole, and disappeared from 
view. 

Then the chrysalis knew that it was saved. For the 
two grim-looking creatures were Sexton or Burying 
Bectles. 

They had found their way down into the cavern, 
attracted by the scent of the mole, who, during the 

revalence of the recent Arctic weather, had becn 

rozen to death in its sleep. 
es 

“My wife has that awful disease, kleptomania.’” 

“Ts she trying to cure itP” 

“Well, she is taking something all the while.” 

— 

“I rmwx,’’ said the merchant, “I'll have to dis- 
miss your friend Polk. I never saw anyone quite 
so lazy.” 

“Slow in everything, is he?” 

“No, not everything. He gets tired quick enough.” 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of .“P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men ard women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


Mr. Deputy Millar Wilkinsonrecently ~ 
objected tothe use of the Guildhall being 
granted for a@ meeting in favour of the 
Daylight Saving Bill, which he adversely 
criticised. We asked him why in these 
terms: WHY DO YOU OBJECT T0 
DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL? He 
answered : 


; ‘ Oh 
IT IS SAID TRAT PEOPLE ™ 
WON'T MARRY. CAN YOU TELL 

US WHY? This was our m to 

the Rev, W. J. Gomersall, founder of | the 

‘* Social Circle’? ; the object of which ts to 

bring lonely, eligible, and marriageable folk 

together, Here is his reply : 


or © rere are the answers of Mr, F. 2. O} . 


Smith, K.C., M.P., the brilliant barrister 
and politician, and General Sir W. a. 
Cameron, @.C.B., a most distinguished 
soldier, to our question : ARE YOU IN 
FAVOUR OF CONSCRIPTION IN 
ONE FORM OR ANOTHER, IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? 


The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies, 


AN AMERICAN PLAYWRIGAT 
HAS BEEN STUDYING KISSES OF 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, AND 
SAYS SPANISH LADY KISSES 
BEST, DO YOU AGREE, IF NOT, 
WHO WOULD YOU SAY ?—our wire 
to @ number of masculine celebrities. 
Here are their replies : 


Tat 
ak 


> -nateme ws wxenly 


The army aeroplane recently came 
to grief, and not for the first time. 1'o 


Mr, Cody, ag has gue agg todo “ 
our military flying machine, we wired: 
ARE YOU DOW NHEARTED, IF 
NOT,WHY NOT? Mr. Cody replied: 


‘ogramme, 
SHOULD NOT PRIZE-FIGATER AND § 
PRIMA LONNA APPEAR ON SAME 
VARIETY PROGRAMME ? was our wire 
to Mr, Chevalier. Here ts his reply to ues 


Ob - es foe ext owner Egy ea peg RTS 


ia Ir 
\ Commencing with February 27th the \ 
Women's Social and Political Union, 

which includes among tts members most of 
the leading s.:ffragists, will hold a self-denial 
week, 1T'o scveralofthe members we wired : 
IN YOUR SELF.DENIAL WEER, 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DENY 
YOURSELF ? So far we have reccived 
thie reply from Miss Dorothy Molony, of 
bell-ringing notoriety: 


General Baden-Powell tells the story of a true scouting adventure in this week's SCOUT, which will 


appeal to young and old alike. 
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Picked Pars. 


Extinguished With Wine. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Owing to the scarcity of water a fire which broke out at Terraese, Isere, in France, 
was extinguished with the contents of several barrels of wine. 


Court on Courting. 


“To sit on a sweetheart’s knee is a practice ganctioned by law, ancient tradition, and 
modern usage.” ‘That sentence summarises a judgment delivered by a Cleveland judge. 


Castles Used as Hen-Roosts. 


An Aberystwyth antiquarian, 


fy. of evidence before the Royal Commission on 


Stage Stories. 


A Perfect Pun. 

Naturally, 
when he hears one, and in the course of a lecture on - 
instanced the following as a perfect 
asked the question: “What will 
cares for silly supers supercilious smiles ?” - 


a comedian of Mr. James’ Welch’s genius 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Actors and Actresses. 


omg to know a good pun 
g 


ter” some time ago he 


specimen of this form of joke. A man was once 
the supers say?” ‘To which he replied: “Who 


A Dramatist’s Practical Joke. 


When Mr. Gerald du Maurier was playing 


the name part in Raffles he received a 


letter one day written in round, childish hand-writing inviting him to come and buryle 


Ancient Monuments in Wales recently, said some old ‘Welsh castles were still used ss | the house where the writer lived. It bores girl’s name at the end, and told Mr. du 
village hen-roosts. Maurier that if he would only come, she would show him where the jam and the treacle 

An infant prodigy, aged three, who may be regarded as the most wonderful of her The actor was much amused at the note, but he did not answer it. Not long after- 

proaigy, 

kind, bas given @ piano . wards, however, he was at 
recital in the eo er- ooo — eo when a very 
schen Hall, ai ipzig, e WwW. 6% euecessf amatist asked 
before au audience consist- e pay half-a-crown for each original picture par. accepted why he had not answered 
ing largely of musical Picture P. ar Ss. by us. footline. his last letter. Mr. du 


tics and men of science. 


New Use For 
Scarecrows. 

On an allotment garden 
at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, 
robins have built and 
reared a nest of young 
ones in the breast-pocket of 
@ scarecrow. 


Exhibiting Skulls. 

More than 1,100 skulls, 
many of which are 
centuries old, have been 
arranged on shelves in the 
crypt of Hythe Parish 
Church, and may be in- 
spected by the public. 

Captured and 
Freed. 

While shooting at Wool, 
Dorset, a farmer fired at a 
hare and missed it. The 
ory made ar a hedge, 
an t+ caught in a wire. 
The farmer again, and 
the shots cut the wire. 
The hare, thus freed, got 
away, tothe chagrin of the 
sportsman. 

Peculiar Church 

Decorations. 

When the end of the 
fishing season was marked 
by a thanksgiving service 
at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Lowestoft, the other 
Sunday, the walls of the 
church were cree! = 
nets, , ships’ lights, 
corks, a tees off red 
herring. 

News for Carvers. 

Bridge has the 
hononr of rearing the first 
batch of breast-boneless 
ducks. This will be glad 
news to the man who finds 
carving a constant trial. 
As everybody who has ever 
tried to carve a duck 
knows, it has from time 
immemorial been the 
breastbone of the duck that 
presented most difficulties 
to the carver. 


New Mode of 
Travelling. 

A well-dressed Ashton- 
under-Lyne man created 
considerable astonishment 
recently handing his 
coat, watch, and hat to 
some friends and then 
walking down a street on 
his hands with his legs in 
the air. He travelled in 
this manner for fifty yards 
and then fell. He had 
made a wager that he could 
walk on his hands a 
distance of 260 yards. 

Ever Faithful. 

The following advertise- 
ment appears in a Berlin 
newspaper :—“ Reward of 


BRACING TRENCH WALLS. 


Navvres who are at work in cutting a trench 
would be in danger of damage to limb from a collapse 
of the earthen walls of the trench in which they are 
pone were it not that a simple safeguard is employed 
of 


seen them. A stiff board is erected on either side 
he trench against the earth-wall. A stout wooden 
brace, cut tosuit, is then 
jammed between them. 
he type of brace now 

in general use by con- 
* tractors is avon is hse 
accompanying illustra- 
tion. r Its Sffect of 
course is that the boards are thus kept rigidly in position, 
and there is therefore no possibility of the earth behind 
them collapsing upon the} workers in the trench. The 
brace is strongly made,|bat is not heavy, and is easily fixed 
in position. socket jointe at each end enable it to 
adjust itself to any uneveness in the sides of the cutting. 


COC 
MUD-BOX FOR MARINE PUMPS. 
A DESCRIPTION of the “rose” or “atrum” which is 
affixed to the end of the suction-pipe of a pump to 
prevent gravel and refuse being sucked in to clog the 
valve, was given in our issue of January 14th. The 
present illustration deals with an addition*in the ebape 
of a mud-box which the marine engineer finds it 
desirable to fix to the more accessible end of his bilge 
suction - pipes 
where they lead 
to the B oy 
The perforated 
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and waste which 
may have escaped .3 
arrest at the lower end where the “rose” is fixed. The 
top-cover of the mud-box is hinged and held down by a 
clamp. Ina few moments this cover can thus be raised, 
the art cleared out of the box, and the cover tightened 
down again. The perforated plate is of course placed 
nearer to the pump-end of the bor, with the object 
that there shall be a sufficiently large space for the 
accumulation of rubbish. 


COC 
SPLIT BUSH ADJUSTING. 

So many people ride kt har nowadays, or have 
friends who do, that “bike-terms” have become 
commonplaces of conversation. Unlike other machines, 
the inner mysteries of bicycle- 
mechanism are pretty generally 
matters of common knowledge. 
Thus it is no secret that the “ smooth 

ing” qualities which you so 
much admire in your “wheel” are 
due to the presence of a number of 
hard steel balls in its bearings. 
Similar steel balls to those used in 
bicycles are often employed for other 
onl gae as well. Our sketch shows 
ow they are used in adjusting or 
“tightening-up” the bushes in the 
end of a small connecting-rod. The 
balls are dropped into a recess in the 
. end of the rod and bear directly on 
the inner-balf bush. When the set screw is screwed 
down the pressure is exerted on the steel balls, which 
tighten the bush. Then the lock-nut is tightened. 
ae means the screw is prevented from slackening 


£40 offered to anyone who can give me news of my fiancic, Maria Pappert, to whom I 
became engaged in 1884. Owing to parental iti f t 
bgt Aienddeshee” parental opposition the marriage could not take place 
Ancient Water Pipes Excavated. 
During some excavations in London recently, the; workmen brought to the light of day 


several of the ancient water pi 


of London—tree trunks bored through. The logs, eight 


PRECAUTION AGAINST MOULD. 

THs illustration does not represent a section of 
brickwork, although at the first glance you ey be apt 
to think it bears some resemblance thereto. It depicts 
what ig will often.see in a farmer’s storehouse, namely 
a stack of cakes of cattle-food. The reason for piling 
them in the manner shown in our sketch ie this: 
During the summer month the cakes are stored for 
winter use, and unless they are placed in a cool, airy 

lace, and in such a = 

hion as will per- 
mit them to be fre- 
quently examined, 
mould develops, 
which, as you may 
imagine, is a very 
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Maarier explained that ho 
did not quite understand. 
“ Why,” replied the 
dramatist, laughingly. 
“ the onein whieh I invited 
you to come and burgle 
the treacle and the jam!” 
It turned out that he was 
the real writer of the letter 
written in a childish, 
feminine 

Then the Stranger 

Left. 


Mr. Besersoum Tree 
is noted for his repartee, 
and the following instanco 
is w recording. Ono 


imagin : 
bad thing for cattle-food. It is almost equally bad day, as the famous actor 
for them to become over-heated, which is what would | W&s lea his club, he 


occur if they were stacked closely, one directly on top 
of the other. A glance at the diagram will show you 
how the farmer ingeniously avoids any risk of damage. 
You see, by this method of stacking a free current of 
air passes Tekneen, over, and under each cake, and in 
addition the spaces left unoccupied allow of frequent 
inspection on all sides. 


SOC 
NO THOROUGHFARE FOR RAIN, 
Ws who live in cities could do without a good 


was met by an utter 
stranger who stopped him 
and put the impertinent 
question: “Pray sir are 
you someone of import- 
ance?” Mr. Tree looked 
the speaker up and down 
for a moment, and then 
uietly replied: “No, I 
on’t think I can be, or I 
shouldn’t be seen talking 


deal of the rain which the year generally provides | to you.” Then tho 
for us. We keep it off ourselves by means of umbrellas stranger departed 
ang P Riana roof _ a . x a hurriedly. 

an a simp The Ghost of 
device which enables us y N Gikace. . 


to keep it out of our 
houses. If you will 
pines at the * ee a 
the en rly - shape 
piece of wood here shown 
you will see at once how 
the intrusive rain is noti- . 
fied that we have put up the “no thoroughfare” 
This sort of wooden “eave” is fixed at the bottom of a 
door, just where the rain would in its absence find its 
way underneath and into the When the rain 

down the door and meets the weather-board-guard 
it slides off the curved surface quite harmlessly, and 
thus does not creep in where it is not wanted. 

>So 
HOW TO LACE YOUR BOOTS. 

Most of us wear lacing boots or shoes, yet how few of 
us tie them up in the most comfortable manner. 
Perhaps the most common way of lacing footwear, is to 
pass the lace in and out between the two folds or flaps 
of the boot or shoe in the manner indicated in the sketch 

~ marked, “wrong.” 
What is the result? It 
is impossible to pull the 
edges of the flaps close 
together so that there 
is always a wide space 
down the front of the 
foot by which rain or 
dust may enter. How- 
ever, if the boot or shoe 
is tied ds shown in our 
secondsketch, that is to 


will be found that the 
boot-laces can be pulled tight and neat. 


frequently looked at it, which fact so impressed three young 
r. Coffin was 


that they turned up at the stage.door next day to ask how 


————— 3 —-. -— 


Mr. Dan Rolyat, who is 
pla; 2 in the pantomime 
of Cinderella at the Adelphi 
Theatre, tells an amusing 
story of how he once 
obtained a theatrical 
engagement. It was before 
the days when he was 
known to fame, and he 
ce tle to a certain 
manager for a part in a 
pe ee ee Mr. 

lyat asked for various 
rolee one after another 
but he was informed that 
all the parts were filled 
and he hadn't a “ ghost of 
a chance.” On his way 
home, Mr. Rolyat suddenly 
remembered that he had 
not asked for the part of 
the “‘ Ghost,” so that night 
he composed the following 
clever verse and sent it tv 
the manager : 

** You'll excuse me for makir; 
a second advance 
For some modest Shakcs 


pearean post: 
But T thought, aa I hadu’t t's 
ghost of a chance, 
That there might be the cha: -o 
of the Ghost.” 


The manager was ‘so 
amused at this smart 


request that he gave Mr. 
Rolyat a small part in hs 


we the laos ay case production after all. 
alternately inside an : 
and then outside, it Wit at in wines 


Mr. Hayden Coffin onca 
played a part when bo had 
Pe rein finger, ma 

ng ‘ormance 1): 
i the audience 


tting on. 


“We have come to inquire after Mr. Coffin’s hand,” said one to janitor wlo 
guarded the stage entrance. Without moving a muscle of his face he nueeness “It's 
very kind of you, ladies, I’m sure; but Mr. Hayden Coffin is married!” 


A Chapter of Accidente. 


or nine in number, were placed go that the top part of one fitted into the base of the 
other, and when the water had passed through for a certain time the wood would swell 
and thus prevent any leakage. ; 

Safe From Earthquakes. 

During his recent visit to Japan, Professor Milne, the seismological expert, had a 
special earthquake bedrocm attached to his house. This building rested at each of its 
pre poes foundations upon a layer of a quarter of an inch of cast-iron shot between two 

t iron plates. By this means the building remained at rest, while the ground beneath 
& moved rapidly to and fro, 


Mr. Huntiey Warant’s first appearance on the stage was a memorable one, and 16 
himself has told why he will never forget it as long as hei lives. Ho was playing the part 
of # prison warder, and he had to knock the innocent “ hero” about when hustling him 
into the cells. The “villain” was later on to be blown up by a pan of gunpowder which 
was ready mixed on the stage, but in the exeitement of the moment Mr, Wright dropped 
his cap and yee up the pan of gunpowder in mistake for it. The thing instantly 
exploded, and the actor, scared out of his wits, rushed off the stage and sat down on tko 
first thing he camo to in the wings. But he soon got up again, for it was a fire-bucket 
full of water, “and,” says Mr. Wright, “ it and my cup of tribulation overflowed!” 


Pw Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
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THE LAMENT OF THE 
LEGLESS. 

[We would spend our last 

penny on a ticket from West- 

to Charing Cross rather than walk. We simply 


minster 
will not walk, and the time is rapidly approaching when, 


with all the willin the world, we shall be totally unable 


to do so.—" Weekly Dispatch.”’) 
T've telephone ear, and t 
And I’ve lost the use o 
Whilst the noise of 
the ot I 
eve! re 
Mikes me shout at 
the people 
meet. 
My teeth are all 
, and my 
nourishment . 


writer hands, 
my feet, 


at this pace, NS 
My interests in life will be few. 
Then take all qt time-saving dodges away, 
They are ro ng life of all joy. 
T'd give the whole lot to be able to walk 
On my feet, as I did when a boy! 


a 


MUSIC AT THE ZOO. 

“Daily Express” recently sent a re esentative to 
ws the Z ical Gardens 
with @ gramophone 
to test the influence 
of mustc on 
animals generally. The 
results were somewhat 
varied. ] 

“Music hath charms 
to soothe the 
savage breast!” 

Says the Expresses 
“We'll put it to 
the test”; 

So to the Zoo a gramophone they sent 

To make the creatures happy and content. 


[The 
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HOME TRUTHS. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH A PARENT. 
By Our Specialist in Domestic Bliss. 

Bacuezors and spinsters know how to bring up 
children much better than fathers and mothers. No 
parent will believe that. 

True, bachelors and spinsters have seldom or never 
tried to bring up a large family in a small house on 
an infinitesimal income. They lack the practical ex- 
perience of, say, Mrs. Humphreys, of West Ham, 
who, with her husband, is the joint parent of twenty- 
five children, and has just become the mother of 
twins. 

But they have ideas which, if untried, are more 
promising than the practical methods we see in force 
everywhere, What measure of success is usually 
attained by parents in upbringing their omiprret 

It is common to see families of children as wild as 
unbroken colts. We find fathers daily walloping 
their boys as the only way of making them obedient, 
and of teaching them sense. It is quite usual to see 
a mother worn out by the cares of her family. By 
her perpetual scolding and smacking we perceive that 
she has allowed her children to break her temper. 

This, says the idealist bachelor or spinster, is all 
wrong. 

Children Mustn't be Repressed. 

The mother, says he or she, who punishes her child, 
confesses that her system of teaching the child the 
difference between right and wrong is a failure. 

The mother who says continually to her child, “Sit 
still,” “Be quiet,’ shows that she does not under- 
stand the vital importance of movement to children. 
Movement is essential if body and mind are to be 
educated properly. Movement, in fact, is education. 
Nature knows this very well, and so has made 
children to be always moving, except when asleep. 

The mother who for ever says, “Don’t touch” to 
the baby makes a grand mistake. Touching is educa- 
tion, Impressions begin with the senses. . 

‘he mother who says, “Don’t bother me with 
questions,” puts a stopper into the natural fountain 
of learning. 


* Behind the Scenes,” stage stories and gossip of the we 


(It really gave them pleasure, not a shock) ; 
But when the tune was “ Mary of Argyle,” 
The laughing jackass did not even smile. 


To Patti’s notes the tigers danced and growled, 

b= 4s ti Sweet Home” she sang, they simply 
Owled ; : 

While at the strains of Sullivan’s “ Lost Ohord,” 

The elephants showed plainly they were bored. 


cea CHARACTER FROM THE FACE. 
‘A well-known physician says that it ts quite possible to 
tell character from the face.] —— 
I know that I really should mary 
But I cannot decide on the girl ; 


Shall I wed pretty Grace or fair Carrie? 
Or shall it be Amy or Pearl P 
That Carrie will always 


obey me 

Is plain from her ; 
delicate nose; 
While the bright, 
sparkling eyes 
of sweet 


eeu f 

a sign of good 

heelibe I 
suppose. 


Pearl will 
a wife be 
devoted, 

For she’s tall and 
she’s thin in 
the face ; 

A chin with a point, be it noted, 

Distinguishes dear little Grace. 


This point indicates to “ yours truly,” 
That love in her life plays a part; 

So Grace is the girl to whom duly 
T’ll offer my hand and my heart. 


Now, 


THE COW'S TOILET. 

[A doctor recently suggested ab a Town Council meeting 
that a bye-law should be passed making compulsory the 
daily cleaning of cows’ teeth, owing to the number of 
microbes they harboured. The lot of a dairyman will be 


- The mother who lavishes ready-made toys on her 
children acts foolishly. Children delight in making 
their own toys; this stirs their creative powers ; it is 
education. 

The mother who scolds her boy because ho draws 
on her parlour wall is unwise. Better that the parlour 
wall-paper should Le spoilt than that the child should 
never be allowed to give arm and hand the excellent, 
free, sweeping, brain-exercising movements cntailed 
by wall-drawing. 

The mother who is cross with the little girl who 
takes her knife in her left hand, is probably ignorant | 
of the fact that the brain cannot be fully and evenly 
developed unless the left hand is trained as thoroughly 
as the right. 

The mother who says, “Don’t do this, or I'll smack 
you,” is attempting the impossible; she is trying to 
bring forth good from evil, the evil, in this case, being 
fear. Children ought to be trained to avoid that 
which is wrong through love of that whish is right— 
not through fear of punishment. 


Avoid Saying “Don't.” 
Mothers should make it @ golden rule to avoid say- 
ing “Don’t” to a child, so far as is humanly possible. 
say the idealists, the bachelors, or spinsters with | 
beautiful theories. “It is all very fine,’’? says tho 
mother of ten, “but my system is much quicker.” 
“Madam,” says the idealist, “you should ba prepared 
to lavish infinite patience on your childrea.” “Not 
on washing-day,” says the mother, and shows tho | 
idealist the door. H 
The truth of the whole matter is that the task of up- 
rearing the human baby is the most difficult task that | 
we mortals can undertake. The cow has no difficulty 
in upbringing her calf, nor tho cat her kittens ; but 


calf and the kitten como under no other influence | 


There—now 


' youre so healthy 


Events of the Week by Our 
Loony Lyricist. 


The sea-lions barked at “Stop your tickling, Jock!” | stilt harder sf he has to perform the toilet of each cow before 
starting milking in the morning. ] 


Come, Buttercup, you're late again, 
I’ve had to call you twice, 

And now it’s nearly milking-time— 
Your bath’s as cold as ice. 


Do keep still while I clean your teeth, 
Don’t try to eat the brush ; 

you've 
knocked the powder 
down 

And mixed it with the 
slush. 


Just let me quickly comb 
your coat 
Before I start to milk; 
The inspector's sure to 
grow], unless 
Your hair’s as soft as 


silk. 
I'd put fresh ribbon round 
your neck 
If it weren't quite 20 late; 
To-morrow, p’r’aps, you'll rise betimes, 
For customers won't wait. 


A WORKHOUSE ANTHEM. 

[Smokers will be interested to know that the inmates of 
the Greenwich Workhouse consume over £400 worth of tobacco 
a year. In other words, 
rats Gon this represents 48,000 half- 
, ounces of the fragrant weed 
which was enjoyed by 
the inmates af the public 

expense.—Daily paper. ] 


Hurrah for the house- 
holder, spending his 
gold 

On paying his taxes and 
rent. 

We sit in seclusion, well 
out of the cold, 

And know that the money’s well spent. 


It really can’t matter if money is “tight”; 
Why worry about other folk ? 

The ratepayers’ money we spend with delight 
On a glorious pillar of smoke. 


POSSOHOHHSSSSSOHSSOSSHSOHHOHSSESOSS OSES SOOSOOHOOOOD 
be made unhappy for a moment, and, at the same 
time, must never be spoilt. 

Yet there are many ways in which homes full of 
children might be made happier than we find them. 

It would be a great thing if all crying kabies were 
kept safely out of the sight and hcaring of the family 
in general, 

It would be a mercy to millions if all tired workers 
eu expect perfect peace from children on returning 

ome. 

It would be something if proper precautions were 
taken to insure that boys full of animal spirits 
worked off their energy anywhere but in the house. 

Tho solitary boy at home during holidays, who is 
fatherless, or whose father is engaged in business all 
day, is a problem too deep by far for most mothers. 
It is a great thing to see that every moment of tho 
boy’s time is wisely filled. 

If at home, ho should be esfployed in gardening, 
wood-chopping, brass-cleaning, reading, painting, or 
studying. When out and about—and he should go 
out and about every day—the great thing is to seo 
that he is well-companioned, and takes rational and 
proper exercise. 

Nothing is better to this end than that he becomes 
ono of General Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts. 


(Next week: ‘* Making Up.°’) 
fo 
Hossanp: “After all, civilisation hag its draw- 
backs. People in tho savage state seldom get ill.” 
Wife (sweetly): “I wonder if that’s the reason 


— ei 
Gamexrceer: “You seldom come here shcoting of 


the | late, sir.” 


Government Official: “I should like to, but I have 


than the mother’s, and this makes all the difference. | such a great deal to do.” 


When you consider the number of people who influ. | 


Gamekeeper: “What! ain’t you in tho Gcvornment 


ence the human baby until the age of five—the father, | employ any more?” 


the doctors, nurses, brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, ! 
cooks, housemaids, school-mates, ficld-mates, stroct | 
mates, governesses, masters, and mistresses, the chicf | 
wonder is that children ever turn out anything but ; 
badly. | 

One cannot expect such a vast namber of peaple to 
practise the highest ideals—to carry, out, for ex: | 
| ample, a beautiful theory as that a child must never 


—_—— § o_— 


“Wuat's that picce of cord ticd round your finger 


for?” 


“My wife put it there to remind me to post # 


letter.” 


“And did vou post it?” 
“No; she forgot to give it to me.” 


2k, full of interesting reading, in this week’s HOME NOTES, 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


fhe:lacy 


The Story of a Curious Thejt. 


“T pro a remarkably good stroke 
of business in diamonds once,” said 
a fence to me one day who had at 
last stumbled across the inevitable 
sentence of penal servitude after 
song years of immunity, and who, 
now there was no furthor occasion 
for secrecy, talked about his 
business affairs with considerable , 
freedom. “ Yes,” he continued, “the lifting -"; 
of those diamonds caused a considerable stir 
in a certain big provincial city; but they 
never found out who lifted them. é 

“The diamonds came out of a necklace which belonged 
to the Lady Mayoress—a necklace which was said to be 
worth five thousand pounds. All I can say is that if her 
cld nan gave that for it he was had, because I didn't get 
more than half of that for the etones. 

“The strangest thing about the affair was that the 
sparks were pinched at a ball which the Lerd Mayer had 
given at the town hall, and right under tha nose oi the 
emart detective superintendent, who, with bis wife, was 
among the guests. . 

“How the thing was actually done I haven't the 
slightest idca, nor, I suppoee, has anybody else, except 
the person who actually did it. All I know about the 
theft itself is what I saw in the papers, the account being 
to the effect that the Lady Mayoress had suddenly dis- 
covered after supper that the necklace was missing. 

“T can't give you any details about the search cr the 
steps taken by the detective superintendent to finel the 
thief, because these things weren't in the papere; but I 
think you may take it for granted that most people who 
were present at that ball were pretty wel! wafched and 
inquired about for coma time afterwards. 

“At that time I had a small office in Hatton Garden, 
where I carried on business as a dealer in precious stones. 

“Well, 1 was sitting alone in my office one afternoon, 
when in comes a good-looking young woman, who seemed 
to me to have ‘lady’s maid’ written all over her. 

“She came in as if she was on the most orinary 
business in the world, and said, in.a regular ‘it’s a fine 
day’ ot ‘good morning’ kind of tone: * Will you buy a 
pocket of diamonds?’ 

“She was so ccol and cuilected that it was simply 
impossible for me to think that there was anything crooked 
about her, but I opened my eyes and started to think 
pretty hard when she emptied out of a foolscap envelope a 
lot of stones that were worth from twenty to thirty 
hundred of the best. 

“'Oh, you needn’t think that I've stolen them'’ she 
said, with a short laugh and a toss of her pretty head. 
‘They belong to my mistress, and here is her authority.’ 

“She hanted me an envelope in which was a ncte, 
written on crested paper with a swell West-eud address 
at the top, saying that the writer’s maid, Marie scmething 
or other, had full authority to seil a parcel of diamonds, 
and might be treate<] with as if she were the writer herself. 

“This was all very, very criginal; but ladies cdo euch 
queer thines now and again when they want to raise a Lit 
to satisfy their dresst:akers that it wasn't so suspicious as 
it looks. All the sanie, I don't think that any particular 
firm of diamond merchants would have bought twe or three 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds over the counter, 80 
to Be from a ladies’ maid, 

“*How much does your mistress want for them, my 
dear?’ said I after 1 had examined them. 

“«Don't “my dear” me, please,’ said ehe haughtily. 
‘My mistress wants as much as she can get for them. 
What offer will you make?’ 

“T didn’t want to make any serious offer, because I 
didn't think that I had enouch floating cash at the bank 
to buy them; but I had no objection to making a bit by 
selling them on comniission, 

“No, that wouldng do. Her mistress wanted ready 
moncy very badly, shésBaid, and would be willing tc make 
some little sacrifice to get some at once. 

“7 will advance you five hundred pounde if it is under- 
stood that the diamonds are consigned to me for absolute 
sale,’ I said. 

“Yes, that would do, but she must have the mency at 
once, and in gold. 

“Now I began to think there was something fishy about 
the stones and to have doubts about her. Strange to say, 
though, the very thing that roused my suspicions was the 
thing that put them to sleep again. The asking for five 
hundred all in gold is a very suspicious circumstance, aa 
you'd soon find out if you went to a bank ard, handing a 
cheque for a monkey across the counter, said; ‘Gold, 
please.’ 

“She seemed so unconcerned, though, that J was forced 
to put the unusual request down to a mere picce of wonian’s 
caution, and reflected further that an expericnced wron 
‘un would certainly never ask for five hundred in gol 
over a supposedly straight deal, so that her making the 
de:;ard was in some way an argument against the wrong 
un theory. 

“'Takiny everything into consideration, I made up my 
mind that sho was straight enough, and if I cou!d have get 
the five hundred in ‘ready just then, I would have given 
it to her right off the reel. I couldn't get it, though, fer 
the simple reason that by the time I could have got round 
to my bank it would have been shut. 

“All right, it will do to-morrow,’ she said compose dly 
when I told her. ‘What time shall I call?’ 

“*There is no occaaion for you to call at all,’ I said. 
‘J will bring the moncy to your lady myself in the ccurse 
of the morning.’ 


“when I turned Pirate,” ecunds alluring, 
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“*No, that won’t do at all,’ sh 
said emphatically. ‘My mistress 
will not like you to come to the 
house. This is a private and 
confidential transaction, you know. 
T'll call at eleven o’clock, if that 
will cuit.’ 

“«Very well, I'll have the money 
Ma here by then,’ I said. ‘Perhaps, as 
‘* a mero matter of form, you'll bring your 

mistress’s receipt for the five hundred pounds 

with you.’ 
“She nodded, 
her bag, and departed. . 

“Betore she had got to the bottom of the stairs my 
doubts returned, though thero was absolutely nothing to 
justify them, and I decided to follow her, 

“This was a job that a kid could have carried through, 
for she was as unsuspicious as a baby and never looked 
behind her once all the while she dawdled up Holborn and 
Oxford Street, looking at the shops all the time in a way 
that pave me the idea that she was a stranger to London. 

Where was another thing that struck me after ehe had 
turned down Regent Street, and that was that she wes not 
going in the direction of the swell address on the letter 
heading she had brought me. Still, there was nothing 

articularly suspicious about this, for there might be a 
undred good reasons for it; but when I at last saw her 
turn into a emall temperance hotel and not come out again, 
I thought that I would make my way to the aristocratic 
address on my own account, 

“Before doing so, however, I went into a re and looked 
up the directory to see if Lady X., as I will call her, lived 
at the address in the note. Finding that this was eo, I 
decided to go and interview her ladyship just to make 
sure that ehe was tho writer of the note, because if sho 
wasn't, you know, I might find myself in the position of 
having to part with the disrccnda after having pened with 
my five hundred pounds, besides having the police sniffing 
round me. 

“Well, when I got to Lady X.’s address I found tho 
blinds down and all the other signs of the family being 
out of town. I knocked at the door, and found out from 
the caretaker that this was the case, her ladyship being at 
his lordship’s country seat in the Shires. 

“Thie, of course. explained the maid staying at an 
hotel, and it was pretty clear that she had been sent up to 


Pru 
TO SHOW YOU HOW “CHANGELETS” ARE 


DONE. 
Quotation Given: It's an ill wind that blows nobody 


replaced the diamonds in 


ony good, 
hangelet Made: It’s an ill wind caa’t blow seme- 
bcdy’s bat off. 


town prsposly to dispose of the diamonds. With the 
thought that I had made a bit of an ass of myself, I 
concluded that the thing was all right, and pat it out of 
my mind until the isllosring morning, 

“ Punctually at eleven the maid turned up with the 
diamends, holding a folded paper in her hand. 

“*Did you remember that little formality I spoke 
about!’ I’asked genially, rubbing my hands, but not in 
the least expecting to get her ladyehip’s receipt. 

“Dy way of reply she simply handed me the paper she 
was carrying, and, opening it, I found it to be a receipt 
fdr five hundred pounds dated that very morning. 

“ This was a bit of a staggerer: I had my ckcice between 
believing that the receipt was a forgery or that her lady- 
ship had come up to town with her maid and put up at ie 
poky little temperance hotel I had tracked the maid to on 
the previous evening. 

“Ts her ladyship in tewn, then?’ I asked. ‘I saw by 
the a the other «day that ehe was at her country seat.’ 

“*She could hardly have signed that receipt this morn- 
ing - she wasn’t in town, could she!’ said the maid 
pertly. 

“«T_T think TI ought to see her ladyship,’ said I in some 
confusion. ‘This is rather a big thing, you see, and I 
ought really to have my instructions direct from the 
principal.” 

“* Ae you please,’ said she coldly. ‘I will tell her lady- 
ship what you say, and if she wishes to eee you she will 
no doubt make an appcintment. If you don't hear from 
her yeu will know that she his made other arrangements.’ 

“As she said this she put the diamonds back in her bag 
and then held out her hand for the receipt. 

“Tt was the prettiest piece of bluff I ever came across, 
and it took me in completely. I did not want to lose the 
diamonds, for even as an honest commission deal I should 
make a bit, so I hastened to eat my words. 

“¢T have no doubt that it’s all right,’ I said, ‘and, on 
second thoughts, I won't insist on seeing her ladyship. 
Here's the money.’ 

“*T don’t think for a moment that her ladyship would 
see you,’ said the maid grimly as she took out the diamonds 
and handed them to me. ‘ You are to cell at the best price 
you can get, and ho!d the proceeds until I call on you 
again. 

“She took up the rouleaux of gold, put them into her 
bag without counting them, and left the office without 
asking me for a receipt for the diamonds. 

“T followed her again; why I did eo I hardly know. It 
ceitsinly wasn't because I was suspicious of her, for her 
coclness and her ready acquiescence when I proposed seeing 
her mistress made suspicion impossible. hatever it was 


Cccen't it? It is the tale of a boy’s escapade, 
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that caused it, I had an overmastering desire to know more 
about her, and I indulged this desire without any thought 
that it would lead me where it did. 

“There was no mooning about looking at shops this 
morning : she hailed a hansom at once, and by great good 
luck, since hansoms are not v plentiful in that neigh- 
Lourhccd, I was able to get another to follow. She drove 
straight to Euston Station, but I couldn’t get near enough 
to her, without running too t a risk of discovery, to 
find out where she took her ticket for. I tracked her to 
her train, however, and then returned to the booking. 
office and took a ticket for the farthest station the train 
travelled to, trusting to my eyesight to be able to spot 
her when she got out. 

“When I first realised that she was going by train, I 
had no idea of following her further, and I was on the 
point of turning away, when it suddenly struck me that 
the particular train she was travelling by didn’t touch the 
county even in which Lady X.’s country house was 
situated, so she couldn’t be going there. On the top of 
this it flashed across my said that the destination of the 
train was that very town which had been the ecene of 
the mysterious theft of the Lady Mayoress’s necklace, and 
that it was quite on the cards that the diamonds I had in 
my pocket at that moment were the proceeds of that 
robbery. 

“TI had no sooner got this idea into my head than I felt 
obliged to see the thing out, for it might be that my five 
hundred pounds were in danger, or, on the other hand, T 
might get information which would enable me to regard 
that five hundred pounds as payment in full for the 
diamonds. 

“She went the whole journey of the train, so it was 
plain that she had some connection with the town whcro 
the robbery had occurred. To my mind at the time, this 
was almost a proof of her connection with the robbery 
itself, and when, on my following her, I saw her make 
straight for the Town fall and go ineide as if she were 
well used to the building, I became pretty certain that tho 
diamonls in my pocket had come out of the Lady 
Mayoress’s necklace, but I changed my mind about their 
having been stolen: in other words, T becawe convinced 
that the disapnearance of the Lady Mayoress’s necklace 
was the work of the Lady Mayoress herself, and that tho 
eelf-reliant and composed person I had been following was 
ue lady’s maid at all, but the young wife of the Lord 

ayor. 

“What would the wife of the Lord Mayor be doin: at 
the Town Hall? Goodness knows, but there was nothing 
out of the way in her going there, seeing that in that 
particular Town Hall there was a suite of apartments 
reserved for the Lord Mayor—a sort of substitute for the 
Mansion House. I got the idea that she wae the Lady 
Mayoress herself from the fact that a policeman and the 
hall porter touched their hats to her, which they would 
hardly have done if she had been the Lady Mayorcess’s 
maid only. , 

“Still, it was easy to make sure, and so, when the lady 
was well inside, I strolled over to the policeman and 
asked, as naively as I knew how, if the lady who had just 

sed in was the Lady Mayoress. 

_“*No, sit,’ said the officer, with a broad smile at my 
simplicity. ‘That there lady is the wife of our detective 
superintendent.’ 

“It wouldn’t fit the case nohow to say that I was struck 
all of a heap; I was simply paralysed with astonishmeng, 
but I managed to thank the pcliceman by a nod and 
shuffle off. 

“My first thought was that it was a police trap for me, 
but I very soon discarded that idea, for 1 had done 
nothing in the matter which would give the police the 
slightest hold over me, and her taking the money in old 
was altogether against the trap theory. No, it was im- 
possible to come to any other conclusion than that she was 
Teally ‘ fencing’ the diamonds, and I wasn’t sorry to come 
to that conclusion cither, for it meant that I wouldn't pay 
@ penny piece for them beyond the ‘monkey’ I had already 
parted with. 

“If she had come for the balance I should have told her 
straight what I knew, and given her to understand that I 
wanted the two thousand—the sparks fetched two 
thousand five hundred—for my corner. She never turned 
up, however—I think she may have spotted me following 
her perhaps—and I have never clapped eyes on her from 
that day to this. It isn’t possible to think that her hus- 
band had any hand in it, for he would never have taken 
such risks, nor would he have been content to let me stick 
to the two thousand without a struggle, so it’s any odds 
that she did the whole thing off her own bat without letting 
him know anything about it. Rather a comical idea, isn’t 
it, tho detective superintendent worrying himself to death 
to find out who it was that had pinched the Mayoress's 
necklace, when the thief was sitting on the opposite side 
of his own fireside all the time. 

“Before I definitely fastened on to the two thousand TI 
had some confidential inquiries made about the detective 
superintendent and his wife, which put me in poesession 
of some curious information. It seemed that the wife had 
formerly been maid to Lady X., which explained why she 
had made use of that lady’s notepaper and taken the 
liberty of forging her name, and I also learned that when 
her husband left Scotland Yard to take up the billet of 
detective superintendent, she developed social ambitions, 
and had a footing in municipal society. 

Tho detective euperintendent’s screw wasn't built to 
stand this sort of strain, of course, and when the Lady 
Mayoress’s necklace disappeared he was up to the chin in 
debts of his wife’s making, though it is very doubtful if 
ue Eee Fh Aull ee rhe had recently been paid off, 

awon read, an ave n it was 
fie hanteed fiat Gad Gina, 0 doubt that it was my 

_ “The detective superintendent is a detective super- 
intendent no longer. He is chief constable of that 
important city now, and, likely enough. gives his wife 
come, credit for helping him along by being upon ‘my 
dear terms with | the wives of members of the Watch 
Committee; but I’m open to lay very long odds that he 
doesn’t know how near his wife came to doing time. 
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EXPERIENCES. 


This story is an actual experience, true in every detail. 


and it will be followed week by week by others, not}, 


vastly sensational, perhaps, but throbbing with 
and reality. 


Oof of Control: 


Tue crest of the hill bore a decaying danger board, 


half hidden by the trees, but the descent did not | 


look steep enough to defy the brake on my cycle. So 
I rode on. 

Some little way down, the road took a sudden 
twist. I rounded the corner—and the next instant 
braked hard. For here the hill ran down like the 
side of a pit, and helow was another abrupt turn. 

I gripped the brake with all my might; t ple 
it till it should have held the back wheel rigid. 
But still the machine sped on. 

I felt a trifle nervous, but reassured myself with 
the thought that in a few minutes the dead weight 
of the locked wheel would begin to check tho speed. 

I swung round the second curve at a dangerous 
angle on to a tiny stretch of fairly level ground. 
For a fraction of a minute the speed slackened, thon 
in a flash the machine went racing down another 
sheer drop. 

But the brake was beginning to tell now, and I 
decided to jump off without further delay. My foot 
was actually leaving the pedal, when something 
snapped beneath me, and the machine bounded for- 
ward faster than ever. 

The brake had given way! 

Down, down, down! I was now racing along at 
terrific are utterly at the mercy of providence 
and the. hill. The pedals were useless, tho ground 
was simply falling away beneath me, and there I 
sat, for what seemed an eternity, in a daze of hope 
less terror. : 

With a tremendous effort, I pulled my wits together. 
But the vision of the road in front well-nigh sent 
me crazy again. For fast drawing nearer and nearer 
was another right-angular turn, and at this appallin 
pace I could not possibly take it. No, I shoul 
crash with sickening force into the gate at the 
bottom, and that would be the end of me! 

All this in the space of a single breath, and then 
a sudden inspiration, a sudden gleam of hope. I 
would run into the bank at the side of tho road! 

But I could not dare to turn abruptly. That 
would mean certain destruction. The most I could 
do was to try to take the bank obliquely, and that 
was perilous enough. 

I gritted my teeth,.and made the effort. In 
another moment, with a jerk and a leap, I was on 
the bank. But it availed me nothing! Down, down, 
I rushed, bumping and swaying fearfully on the un- 
even, grassy mound. 

And all the while the turn in the road, and that 


| 


| But I lacked the courage to do it. 
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A_NEW SERIES. | horrible nightmare of a gate grew nearer, till I 


nearly shrieked at the incessant thought of them. 
A momentary impulse seized me to let go of tho 
ndlebars and grab at one of the large telegraph 
pcles, which, at intervals, fringed the embankment. 
My nerve had 
gone. 


Then the bend in the road was upon me. With! 
a last frenzied effort, I tried to tug the handlebars | 


round, and at the same instant the machine pitched 
off the tank into the road. 

A tremendous crash followed, and I felt myself 
flung high into the air. There came a curiously 
indistinct sensation of falling, a thud, and then a 
sickening feeling of faintness and pain. 

In a little while I realised that I was lying full- 
length on my face in the road. I raised my head, 
and saw the gate which I had expected to destroy 
me, a foot or so away, while across the road, behind 
me, lay the cycle, its front wheel a tangled mass of 
spokes. 

The sudden drop from the bank had caused it to 
crumple up like paper,.and this had saved my life! 
i ft 
MOST WONDERFUL LAKE IN THE 
WORLD. 

Tue Pitch Lake, of Trinidad, round which (speak- 
ing metaphorically) an action centred in the prosaio 
Thames Police Court the other day, is accounted one 
of the wonders of the world. 

Yet there is nothing very wonderful in its appear- 
ance. One traveller has likened it to the St. James’s 
Park lake—when the water has been drawn off, and 
the bottom is in process of being cleaned. 

It is a “lake” ks courtesy only, for the pitch is of 
such consistency that one is able to walk upon it 
without danger or difficulty. It even supports a rail- 
way, along which the chunks of asphalt, when 
“quarried,’”’ are hauled in trucks to the shore. But 
the “permanent way” has to be raised and re- 
adjusted every three or four days, otherwise rails 
and sleepers would sink into the semi-solid, semi- 
fluid depths, and be engulfed for ever. 

Alongside the railway, when night falls, run two 
long parallel troughs or trenches. These represent 
the spaces whence the day’s output of pitch has been 
dug. Next morning they have disappeared. The 
pitch has closed upon them and filled them. The 
whole surface of the lake is as solid and as smooth as 
ever. 

This process has been going on with more or less 
regularity ever since the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who caulked his ships there, and yet the lake remains 
at the same level. The quantity annually removed is 
about 100,000 tons. The little harbour near by, 
whence the pitch ships sail, is jet black. Even the 
sea-shore is studded with boulders of pitch, on which 
sit black babies nursing dolls made of pitch. The 
pier is coated thick with pitch, the houses daubed 
with it. And the name of this pitch port is— 
Brighton. 
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RAREST OF ALL HONOURS. 

Tue proposal to decorate the Queen of Italy with 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour for her 
bravery at Mcssina does credit to the French nation. 

It is, however, doubtful whether Her Majesty 
would not be debarred by etiquette from accepting it. 
| Reigning sovereigns and their consorts must be given 
the highest grado of any particular order, or none; 
and, although few pcople aro aware of it, thero is 
one higher grade than that of Grand Cross in the 
French Legion of Honour. 

This is tho Grand Collar, and, as regards the 
numbers made and granted, it is by far the rarest 
and most exclusive decoration in the world. Tour 
only are now in existence, and of these four only 
two can be properly worn. Ono of them decorates, 
on state occasions, the breast of the President of 
France for the time being, the other that of tho aged 
Emperor of Austria. 

A third “collar” is an heirloom of the princely 
house of Murat, which inherited it from Joachim 
Murat, the ostler who became King of Naples. The 
fourth was worn by Napoleon III. throughout his 
reign, and passed, at hig death, to his widow, the 
Empress Josephine, in whose possession it now is. 

Tho “collar,’’ it may be mentioned, is an exceed- 
ingly ornate and massive affair. It consists of 
seventeen gold medallions, with an _ eighteenth 
medallion of blue enamel in the centre, from which 
dangles the big gold and white enamel cross. 

In the case of that worn by the French presidents, 
the name of each successive holder is inscribed on 
the back of ono of the gold medallions, the intention 
being that, when every one of the seventeen shall 
have been thus utilised, the “collar” is to be deposited 
among the archives, and a new one prepared. 
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A FOG’S COST IN SMOKES. 

WE often hear of the enormous sums of money lost 
by busy City men owing to the lateness of trains 
during a very foggy day, but a little-appreciated 
aspect of a bad fog is the amount of money that 
must bo spent in extra tobacco. 

It is this way: A bad fog in London will probably 
make one thousand trains late in reaching town. 

Some are only ten or fifteen minutes late, others 
may be two hours late, and even more; to strike a 
rough average, we will say that each train is one 
hour late. 

Fach train probably holds a hundred smokers, and 
each man will smoke two extra pipesful of tobacco 
during his journey. 

That means that two hundred thousand extra pipes- 
ful of tobacco are smoked in the delayed trains. 

Probably, there aro eight pipesful of tobacco in 
an ounce, which makes the total twenty-five thousand 
ounces, and this at, say, fourpence an ounce, is 
£416 13s. 4d. 

Tobacconists, therefore, along with the proprietors 
of gas and clectric companies, should smile very 
broadly on a foggy morning. 
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Tae Kaiser in Gentrasgl 


A sran’s character can usually be summed up in tho 
phrase, “Take him all round,” he is this, or that, or 
the other; but, if there is one man in Europe to 
whom you cannot fit a character in this way, he is 
King Edward’s host. 

The Kaiser is clever, one man says, and it is quite 
true, as this story shows. When the ballet Coppelia 
was in rehearsal at the Opera House, in Berlin, His 
Majesty came to see how it was going on. Things were 
all at sixes and sevens, and, after he had watched 
the muddle for some time, he mounted the stage and 
began to coach the ballet girls in person, showing 
perfect knowledge of theatrical routine. He then 
instructed the orchestra how the music was to be 
played, taking the bdton out of the conductor’s hand 
and conducting them himself. 

Sub-Edited the German Money Form. 

Stage manager, conductor, musicians, actors, 
actresses, and ballot girls gazed in astonishment at 
His Majesty, whereupon he turned to them and re- 
marked, “Yes, yes, you may stare at me, but you 
know that my interpretation is correct.’ And, as a 
matter of fact, it was, and tho ballet went splendidly. 

This is only one instance of the Kaiser’s cleverness 
in unexpected places, but there is another side to the 
picture. 

One of his first acts as soveréign was to show his 
Ministers how the Imperial Arms should be printed, 
but after it had been in use for some time an anti- 
quary of great learning proved that the new design 
was not only wrong, but even humiliating to the 
Kaiser. At the same time, His Majesty “sub-edited” 
the German money order form in such a way that the 
public could make neither head nor tail of it, and 
thousands of pounds’ worth of unissued forms had to 
be destroyed. 

Then he is kind-hearted, and in proof of that take 
the occasion of his visit to Honef. The pupils of the | 


Do not miss the grand colouring comp:ti i 
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college at Honef thought the visit would be an admir- 
able chance for a holiday, but the college authorities 
thought otherwise. So, on behalf of his class, one of 
the pupils went to a public telephone, and rang up 
the Schloss Schaumburg, in Bonn, where the Kaiser 
was staying. 

He wanted, he said, to speak to His Majesty 
on a matter of the greatest urgency, and he 
was so mysterious about it that the Kaiser actually 
came to the other end of the line. The boy poured 
his petition into his astonished ears, and, laughing 
heartily, the Kaiser promised that the holiday would 
be granted. Next day one of the Court Chamberlains 
went to the headmaster and announced the Imperial 
will that the colleye should be closed when His Majesty 
visited Honef. 

So much for his kindness of heart, but his treat- 
ment of some of his elderly generals is, to say the 
least, inconsiderate. 

At manwuvres, when he is surrounded by a large 
staff of officers, some of the older ones not so easy 
in the saddle as they once were, he will suddenly 
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A Few Studies Taking 
Him All Round. 


| gallop off across the country, choosing the most diffi- 
cult route, over hedges and ditches. His staff go 
streaming after him, and those who are not “in at 
tho firish” are carefully noted as being unfit for 
; further service, and are dismissed at the first 
| opportunity. . 
| Who can be more generous than William TI.? No- 
; body, surely, as the following anecdote would serve to 
show: The farmer who owned the little farmstead in 
; the village of Rezonville, in which the Kaiser’s grand- 
| father passed the night on the eve of the Battle of 
| St. Privat, was in distressed circumstances. When 
His Majesty heard this, he purchased the house for a 
thousand pounds, about three times its value, and told 
the old man he could stay there as long as he lived. 
But the Kaiser can also tako advantage of his 
, authority to be very mean. 
| His Vulgar Side. 
! A wealthy native of Bremen presented his town with 
| a beautiful statue, and there was some suggestion that 
| the Kaiser might present another statue. The Kaiser 
| promptly sent for the merchant, and told him that 
he ought to erect a sccond statue as a “pendant” to 
| the first. An Imperial wish is a command, and the 
| merchant felt himself compelled to orect another 
' statue equally costly. 

It is not necessary to give instances of tho Kaiser 
on his dignity; some people may think it impossible 
| he could be anything other than kingly. 

His Majesty, however, can be vulgar without being 
even funny. One day at manoouvres he went to the 
| mess-room and yelled out, “Come along with those 
| sausages!” After a hearty meal, during which 
| several highly-spiced sausages quickly disappeared, 
washed down by many mugs of beer, he heaved a 
great sigh of satisfaction, and patted his stomach 
approvingly. 

“I'm much more comfortable inside now,” he said. 
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By Eustace Miles, 


Or lato years many pcople, seeking for substitutes 
for moat, have tried cheese, with great success. Other 
people still regard it as an extra, to be taken at the 
end of a meal—they believe thas it helps the 
digestion. 

Does it help tho digestion? Should it be regarded 
as an extra, or as a basis instead of meat? Which 
cheeses are the most nourishing? How does checse 
get its favour? Three are some of the qnestions that 
arise when one begins to think seriously about 
cheese. 

When it was first invented, whether it was frst 
eaten from curiosity er beeause there was no other 
food to be had, we do not know. Bet we are told 
that some of the old vessels which were found with 
small holes pierced in them at different levels may 
hare been used in the preparation of curds, the hcles 
he!ping the ecaye ef the wok. 

Anyhow, in ancient Greece, cheese was eaten with 
honey and wines, and ro doubt was a capital stapie 
food. 

Checse Swarms with Microbes. 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it seems 
to have been taken more eften in the cooked than 
in the raw form, and there are many who find the 
cooked form by far the more digestible. At this 
time, however, it seems to have been most popular 
in tarts. And to-day cheeso is not uncommonly taken 
with apple tart in Yorkshire. 

The famous Brie cheeses were sent for by Ring 
Edward the First, who ordered a hundred cheeses of 
Brie, at 35s. And in the seventeenth century cheese 
with fruits in tarts was a very stylish dish. 

It was, apparently, Cohn who discavered that the 
ripening process of cheese, and much of the flavour- 
ing, too, were due to microbes; it is said thst in 
an ounco of ordinary cheese there are 165,00u.C00 
microbes! Some cheeses seen under a microsccpe look 
as if they consisted almost entirely of little animals. 

It used to be thought that cheese had to be 
devcloped at a high temperature; but American in- 
sestigators, about thirteen years age, found that, at 
a temperature of 40, 59, or CO—instcad of 70 degrees 
— the cheese was better in taste and texture, and 
commanded a higher market value. This did much 
to simplify the process of cheese-making. 

Can Take the Place of Meat. 

The old idea that cheese helped the digestion used 
to bo taken for granted, in spite of many failures in 
actual practice. Jt was held that “cheese Cigested 
everything excopt itself.’? Then there came a re 
action, and cheese was condemred as the most in- 
digestible of all foods! What is the truth of the 
matter? 

Professor Metchnikoff’s experiments and researches 
point to the conclusion that in certain forms of 
milk there are developed bacteria which tend to 
health; these bactcria have the power to destroy 
harmful bacteria. Hence the growing pepularity of 
curdled miitk, koumiss, kephir, Yahourte, ard so on, 
in cases of indigestii. To sone extent, then, cheese 
might serve as a digestive. 

But, inasmuch as it has a high food-valve as a 
builder of the body, it serves also as a kind cf meat. 
In a meal containing meat, then, it would be rather 
like a meat-course at the end of the meal, aftcr, at 
least, one other meat-course; and this—the fact that 
it is an unnecessary food-clement here--would account 
for some of the bad effects of this fevd, as it does 
for some of the bad effects of nuts. 


Cheese as a Body Builder. 


Food-reformers now generally treat cheese—if they 
do use it in their dictary—as a substitute for meat; 
they put cheese—at any rate, in its cooxed forins— 
early in the meal. 

As to the value of cheeses as food-bases to build 
the body, instead of meat, tho following figures give 
the percentages of proteid or albumen, according to 
a leading authority, raw beef having about 20 per 
cent: 

Cream cheese, 8°6; Camembert, 21; Stilton, nearly 
24; Gorgonzola, nearly 26; Cheshire, 29°4; Dutch, 
80°8; Gruyere or Swiss, 315; Cheddar, 33:4; 
Gloucester, 867; Parmesan, 43°8. 

Different countries, and different parts of England, 
have their special cheeses—some ple prefer one 
kind, some another. There are Dorset, Somerset, 
Cheshire, and many other varieties. 

And the food-reformer who finds that cheese agrees 
with him—and it is quite likely to if it bo first grated 
or passed through a nut-mill—need not be afraid of 
monotony in flavour. Without going abroad, he can 
ring plenty of changes from the cheeses of his native 
land. 
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Tne good-looking man is, of course, envied by his 
plain-lncking brother; dearly would the latter like 
to possess that classic style of face which so attracts 
the girls, makes middle-aged ladies pass compli- 
mentary remarks, and causes old ladies to openly 
chatter in a flattering manner 

It is no doubt very true that some young ladies 
are attracted by the young man who possesses good 
iooks, but how comes it that eo many girls are 
peculiarly shy of nice-looking men? 

That a large proportion of young ladies are shy of 
a nice-looking fellow is perfectly true—the Nook 
askance at him, they are more than s trifle sus- 
picious of him, and are inclined to adopt a rather 
defiant attitude when in his company. 


He is Put Down 
as a Humbag. 


The point lies in this—they think he is sure to 
play with them; they feel that he is slightly patronis- 
ing; they think he knows so many girls, and so many 
girls run after him, that he cannot be sincere. As 
a matter of fact, very many girls put the good- 
looking man down as an egotistical humbug, and 
rever dream of taking him seriously. 

I was surprised some little time ago—I heard ao 
young lady say most emphatically, referring to a 
good locking fellow, “Oh, T wouldn’t have him as a 
husbanid—he’s far too geod-lonking to make any girl 
happy.” 

What that exactly meant I do not quite know, but 
probably it had a_ hearing ou this—that, onco 
married, the good-looking man ip not likely to be 
contented.--he has been so used to the admiration of 
a host of girls that he will probably tire of the affcc- 
tion of one woman only, and longingly look back 
on the days when he had but to hold up a finger, and 
girls in shoals were ready to run to him. 

{ put it to you—how many women have you person- 
ally known to marry really good-looking men? Not 
many, Iam sure, the reason being that young women 
do not really care for a man of that sort asa husband ; 
they do like to walk about and amuse themselves 
with a fine-looking fellow, but when it comes to be a 
question of marrying—it’s a different matter. 

Probably syou have noticed that many elderly 


Dovsriess, every youngster who joins the Army 
dreams—probably a trifle uneasily—of the gecat day 
when he will receive his “baptism of fire.’ 

At least, I know I did, and, although it is a good 
many years since the half-longed-for, half-dreaded 
moment arrived, the memory of the occasion is as 
clear-cut and vivid as if it were only yesterday. 

Circumstances, cf course, alter cases, and one’s feel- 
ings under fire for the first time must necessarily 
depend greatly on one’s individual temperament and 
the nature of the action in which one is engaged. 

There is, for example, a wide difference between 
facing the fire of a battery of artillery and meeting 
the onslaught of a horde of yelling savages. 

Still, the principle is the same, whether your foo 
be civilised or heathen—your life and your honour 
are at stake. 

It is certainly a very critical moment, this 
“haptism of fire.’ But I do not agree with the 
generally accepied idea--generally accepted, at least, 
among civilfans--that one is always in a blue funk 
at one’s first battle, and that this feeling wears off 
with succeeding engagements. 


Courage isa 
Virtue. 

Rather, do I think, and here my own experience 
is confirmed by that of ange men to whom I have 
spoken on this subject, that, before one’s first action, 
one is in a blue funk of being in a funk; but when 
the (cannon) ball opens, onc is too excited, the novelty 
and strangeness of the whole affair are too great to 
allow one to be troubled by tremors. 

Anyway, I imagine, from all IT have seen and heard, 
that is so, unless onc happens to be that most un- 
fortunate of human beings, a genuine coward. Evcry 
man is a bit of a coward, and courage depends very 
much on circumstances. 

Courage, after all, is very much an involuntary 
virtue, and—however, this is not a dissertation on 
cowardice. 

To the average man, as I was saying, I think the 
novelty and excitement of being under fire for the 
first time overwhelm every other feeling, except, 
perhaps, one of thankfulness that one is not in such 
a funk, after all. 

Mind you, circumstances, I repeat, alter cases. If 
at your first battle. as may well happen in modern 
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(of the family. 
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Specialist. 


bachelors simply must have been very, good-looking 
as young men? They have been passed over by the 
girls, but—mark this—at the time when they sought 
to marry. At one time, no doubt, they cculd hava 
married plenty of ladies; that was before they gained 
that unenviablo reputation which your good-looking 
man always gains after he has associated with young 
ladies for any length of time. 

After that reputation is gained, no girl will have 
him, and he develops into a bachelor, for, although 
he earnestly desires to marry, hardly a single young 
woman will take him seriously—sho imagines that ho 
is going to deal with her as she has heard he dealt 
with others. But, apart from girls, gocd looks don’t 
do a man any good with his fellows. 

As an example, two young men become chums, one 
good-looking, one very plain; in their strolls about, 
and meetings with young ladies, the plain-looking 
man observes that his chum is the cynosure of all 
feminine eyes, and, if they happen to stop and chat 
with a lady, the good-looking one it is who comes in 
for all her attention, which simply means that a 
good-looking fellow stirs up jealousy. 

Good Looks are not 
Alweys Beneficial. 

I will teil a story illustrating what good leoks did 
for one young fellow, and it is a simple case. Last 
Christmas a lady gave a party—quite an informal 
affair—-all tho proposed guests being very old friends 
Invitation was merely by word of 
mouth, and two daughters were deputed to ask cer- 
tain young men friends, which they did. Now, it 
so happened, that tho girls knew one young man 
possessed of very good looks, and he was to be invited. 

No svoner was the little party mentioned to the 
other young men than the question came, “Is So-and- 
So to be thero (the good-looking man)? Because if 
he is Pm not coming.” Rude, perhaps, but just 
exactly as it happened, the young fellows being so very 
friendly with the family. Result—the good-looking 
young man was not invited. 

That is the story from real life and perfectly 
true, and it tends to show that good looks are not 
of great bencfit to aman. Upon the whele, the plain- 
looking man has the best of it. 
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warfare, you are going to be bombarded for hours by 
an invisible enemy, with no chance of replying, if 
you are going to sce men falling all arcund you, with 
no opportunity of hitting back, then, if anyone tells 
me that, under such conditions, he would not be 
seared, badly scared, I simply don't believe him. 

But, provided you have something to do, somo 
opportunity of retaliation, then I think that at your 
first battle you have not, so to speak, time to feel 
frightened. You don’t realiso what is haopening, 
that the air is alive with unseen death. 

To my mind, the real test of courag2 comes when 
you havo been in action three or four times. By 
this time the excitement and novelty have worn off. 

The undoubted horrors of war have been 
brought home to you. You have scen men writhing 
in their wounds; you have seen ghastly operations 
performed on the field of battle; evex when you are 
safely back in camp, the shadow of death is with you. 
Wounds are Worse 
than Death. 


And so, when in action again, you realise to the 
full that any moment you may be stretched on tho 
ground with a shattered leg, that you may find your- 
self in that sinister little tent, where the aproned 
surgeons perform their work. 

I think most men fear wounds far more than death. 
The latter, so far as we know, is practically painless, 
the former may mean days of unceasing agony. 

I imagine that anyone who has been hit once, how- 
ever slightly, is not anxious to repeat the expericice. 
I was slightly wounded once. The bullet traversed 
the outside of my right knee, going under the skin 
and coming out again, but without touching the bone. 
As you know, there is little flesh on the knee, and, to 
all intents and purposes, the bullet met with no 
resistance, 

Nevertheless, the shock knocked me down, and the 
fecling was as if someone had hit me a tremendous 
blow with a heavy club. 

And so, as I say, it is when you know something of 
the grim business of war, when you realise what may 
be in store for you, that the real strain comes. 

But, as far as your “baptism of fire” is concerned, 
I should say that in most cases you are too excited, 
too overwhelmed by the novelty of everything, to fecl 
frightened. 
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THE PRIEST. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S INSTALMENT CLOSED. 


It will be remembered that Lord Greatborough, after 
revealing to Iris and Gascoigne that he is the girl's father, 

rsuades Jim to accompany him home. 

At the noble lord’s houze, Jim hears unearthly sounds 
which Lord Greatborough explains are the ravings of his 
wife, who has been an imbecile ever since the shipwreck 
that separated them from Iris ; and also that as he married 
her secretly in Sicily, she is not recognised in England as 
nis legal wife. 

He wants to do his duty, and implores Jim not to shut 
out the light of day that he sees for the first time for 
meny a year, but to give him back his child. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO (continued). 
The Probiem of the Woman. 
anne eee eee eee 

“You would tell her the truth?” said Jim, ** thet she 
js legally nameless, fatherless? You wouid sob her of the 
sunshine because you want it voursell, atl you would tell 
her what is hidden in the room beyond? ™ 

Lord Greatborough wiped away the drops of perspira- 
tion that streamed down his face. 

“Why torture me with questions! It is I who should 
question you. T have brought you here to ask you to 
show me my duty. You are a minister cf God; this 
afternoon you Cflercd your help to all those who wanted 
it. I want it now; you sce how badly. I leave myself 
in your hands entircly, Mr. Gascoigne. For many years 
now I have fought the herror and the loneliness that 
have surrounded my life. and I don't feel capable of con- 
tinuing to struggle any lonzer-—alone.” 

Gascoigne again tramped up and down the room. He 
began to feel as if he were in a trap. Ever since his first 
sermon to the people of London the work that was 
forced upon him was not that which his soul desired. 

Consciously and unwillingly he was daily being forced 
to change his ontlock on life. W.th the simplicity to 
be often found in a country parson of a certain type he 
considered the world in the Tight of a big human plum 
pudding, a mixture of food and poison, of nourishment 
and intoxicant. A peculiar mixture, containing the 
properties of life and « eath, which had been stirred and 
adulterated by countless generations of priests, prophets, 
and charlatans, until the pluns and the pelsons were 
inextricably mixed together. 

And he, with the insolent optiviism of youth, had 
thought it would, be casy to play the part of a spiritual 
Jack Horner and pick out the plums, turn the swelter- 
ing mass of pudding-humanity into a dish fit to place 
before the King of Kizgs. 

Such a simple matter for a young man looking at the 
world from the pinnacle of a Cornish cliff. How quickly 
he was beginning to realise how complex tho business in 
hand. For all the ingredients of his human pudding were 
at war with one another. Priesta who had conie before 
him had only played the part of grocers, and, hoping for 
a profit, had stirred sand instead of sugar into the 
mixture, 

The rich and the poor were enemies; life and death 
were at continual warfare; right and wrong were merely 
words uséd by politicz] conjurers; love and hate had ex- 
changed places, one wore the garments of the other. 

He wanted to be free to tackle these problems, and he 
had only tasted freedom for cne sweet hour in the pulpit 
of All Saints’ Church in Piccadilly. 

Then from the past his uncle appeared, hoiding before 
his eyes his original sin; and Van Royat, with the lure 
of fame and the Jove of humanity, won easily. 

Then the vision of Iris again, followed by this Iast 
Jpoblen of an individual life thrusting itself into his 
ife. 


“Your duty, is that what you want to know?’ he 
cried at last, standing with his back to the wall. 

Greatborough nodded. ‘‘ Yes, that’s all. Can you tell 
me, without any doubt or hesitation? You're a clever 
man if you can, Mr, Gascoigne.” 

The clouds breke suddenly. and for an instant Ges- 
coigne saw clearly again. ‘“ Your duty!” he said 
quietly. ‘Why, to speak the truth, of course, though 
you have lived a lie these twenty years.” 

Greatborough rose from his chair and stared at Gas- 
coigne, the fear on his face increasing. 

“Do you mean the whole truth—to the world?” 

“That, and nothing else. There can be no half 
measures; my God demands all or nothing; half a truth 
won’t recompense Him for a dozen lies, nor is He satis- 
fied with one day given to him out of half a dozen given 
to Mammon.” 

Lord Greatborough loosened the collar at his throat; 
he walked to the window, and, pushing aside tho cur- 
tain, opened it. 

“You are asking me to make a sacrifice, to wipe out 
a sin unwillingly and unconsciously committed. You 
are asking me to open that door”—he pointed to the 

anelled wall—‘‘and exhibit the skeleton in the cup- 
d! And to what purpose? Will the world under- 
stand, pity, or forgive! No, it will only condemn, and I 
shall not suffer so much as the innocent.” 

‘“* That would be your suffer ng.” 

But Greatborough threw up his head defiantly. ‘‘ Oh. 
80 you're like the rest—it’s the old cry, suffering and sin 
and sacrifice. On the platform yon spoke of love and 
forgiveness, and the joy of life——” 

Gascoigne interrupted him quickly. ‘This is not the 
time to waste on words, Lord Greatborough; I’m net 
here to preach; I did that this afterncon. You brought 


me here against my will to ask me a question; I have 
answered it, 

“You likened your honse just now to a tomb, a 
walled-in, airless chamber. Well, I tell you to knock 
down the wall, Jet the clean air in, and the sunshine. 
You have nothing to be ashamed of, except your own 
cowardice. Why should the blame or praise of the world 
affect you if your conscience is clear, if your heart. is 
clean? Love united you to the poor thing in there, and 
of love your child was born. ‘That's al] that matters 
to you and your God. *he’s your child in His sight. 
The world-——” 

He snapped his fingcis. “Vf you're tryiug to serve 
two masters, there’s io more to be said, and if Pubiie 
Opinion is your god, then bow down before it, grovel at 
its feet, bury your face in the mire and filth of the 

tter. God igs in His Heaven; there’s no use looking 
or Him elsewhere.” 

“You are talking like a dreamer,” Greatborough cried. 
“T'm thinking only of my daughter.” : 

‘‘For the first time for twenty years!” 

“J have thought of her every day of my life. T have 
pares for her. Do you think it was an easy task, when 

knew that she was living, to keep away from her? If 
this thing had not happened to my wife, don’t you think 
we shonld have owned her at once, loved and cherished 
her? But then we should have hid the right, for we 
would have been marred: she would have bec ours in 
the sight of man and of God.” 

Gascoizne smiled. ‘1 am a priest, or I wes, but I 
tell you that a few words mumbled by a clergymen, evcu 
in the house we call God's Ifouse, docs not unite a man 
or woman in the sacred bonds of matrimony unless Ged 
has united their hearts. . 

“Love is the unly real mariage, and the church ecrvice 
is only a glad and free announcement of that love, a 
thanksgiving to God for having sent it. Tell your child 
the truth; take her hand in yours, and, with her, face 
the world. Let the world know all your past, all your 
present. And leave the rect ta God. 

“There, that’s your duty. I leave you to it. 
go. Good-bye.” 

He walked quickly ts the door, anxious to go whi!st 
strength was still with him, but Grestborough stopped him, 

“Ono moment! You have teld me my duty; very 
well, I will cccept ii as such, thouch ! won't guarantcs 
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to do it. Put what is your duty, Mr. Ciunoigne; co 
you mind teliing me that?” 

Gascoigne tried to open the door. 
please let me pss.” 

“ Your duty and mine go hand in hand. You love my 
daughter? 1 understand, from what I have read ond 
heard, that you are betrothed. What do you intend to 
do, now that yon know she is what is called a child of 
shame, nameless’ You have spoken of snapping your 
fingers at the world and fearing only God. You are a 
servant of God, bound in His service to lead a blameless 
life, forced to at least set an example to the world, 
whose opinion you despise. Will you still make her your 
wife, this nameless wom2n? ”’ 

He waited for Gescoizne to reply, but the priest turned 
his head away and wes si'cnt. 


“That's my affatr; 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 


Breaking Free. 
nase re _ ee _cue OOOO 
WHEN Gascoigne spoke again it was with more humitity. 

“You must give me time to consider this question.” 

“Time,” Greathorough echoed sarcastically. 

Gascoigne came back into the centre of the room again, 
took another cigarette, and, lighting it, sat down. 

“The reports you read—in the newspapers, 1 suppose— 
were unsuthorised. Iam not betrothed to Iris.” 

Lord Greatborough looked at Gascoigne as if he did 
not believe what he said. ‘“ Then you should have told 
me this before. Why didn’t you contradict me at once? 
You admitted, if only by your silence, that you loved 
her.” 

Gascoigne howed his head. “I do love her!” 

Greathorough moved impatiently. "1 don’t under- 
stand you. You love my danghter, yet you are not 
betrothed to her! You allow a lie to be publicly creu- 
lated. Aren't you aware of the shame and disgrace you 
bring upon an innocent girl? ” 

Gascoigne forced a Jaugh, but it ang false. ‘* And 
this from you! It sccms as if our y-ositions were suddenly 
reversed.” 

Creatborough moved restlessly about the rean; then, 
drawing a chair forward. he sat beside Gascoigne. 

“Forgive me, perhaps I have Leen a little hasty, but 
all this time I have been labour'ng under a misappie- 
hension. If I had not believed you Yoved and were going 
to marry my daughter I don't. suppose I should have told 
you all [ have told you. As it is, Jam still in the dark. 
Won't you explain? Oh, I quite realise I have no right to 
ack for an explanation from you.” 

“You have every right,’ Gascoigno replied quickly. 
““T believe you love your daughter, thouzh fear of tho 
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world and perhaps a misaguided sense of duty has allowed 
you to neglect Ler all these years.” 

He finished his cigarctte before speaking again. “ Well, 
I grew up with Iris, ar it were; as children we played 
tacether, risked our necks «limbing over cliffs, fichting 
the breakers, swimming out to the point, exploring great 
caves. 1 loved her without knowing it--love came so 
quietly and so naturally. 

“And then—— Oh, [ suppose T was a man before I 
knew it, and the world called me. My father, of whom 
I had practically seen nothing, made money in one of 
the northern cities, and wanted me to go into his busi- 
ness; but, having been brought up at the breast of the 
ocean and licked into shape by the storms, I said, ‘no 
office work for me, no mere money making.’ I wanted to 
go out and fight--for my country if T could—as a soldier, 
or, failing that, I thought I might find in the Church a 
means of expression for my thoughts and dreams. 

“At the same time love held mo captive in my ccttage 
home, and I refused to obey my father. He had joined 
the Catholic Church, and that helped to divide us. 
Curiously enough, he looked with favour on my appreach- 
ing marriage with Iris.” 

Gascoigne stopped, and a frown furrowed his brow. “IT 
can’t help wondering now,” he continued under his breath, 
“whether he knew or guessed her history, for when he 
was dying he tried to insist on our marriage, and it was 
at his deathbed I committed my first deadly sin.” 

He was silent; Greatborough said no word. He sat 
in his chair, his hands folded together, his face a mash, 
waiting for the priest to continue. And then out of the 
silence came that strange. sad cry from the hidden room, 
like the cry of a lost soul in purgatory imploring salva- 
tion. It rose and fel] mournfully, muffled by the thick 
walls; yet, to the two mien listening with nerves on edge, 
the voice came like a plercing wail, 

Lord Greatborough’s hands worked convulsively, and 
at last he rose, and, enjoining silence. walked across the 
rooin and fitted a key into the pane! which he had touched. 
It slipped back, disclos ny 2 door, which he opened, and, 
qeerng the hidden chaniber, closed and locked it behind 

im. 

Gascoigne waited alone. With the closing of the door 
the voice had been silenved, and for a time he heard 
nothing. And the silence became oppressive, almost 
terrifying. Te rose and walked to the hidden door and 
listened ; then back to tho fireplace. 

Presently he pulled aside the curtains and tried to peer 
from the windows, bnt he coukl only see blacknese and 
the silhonette of great trees. It was strange that no 
sound from the world outside filtered to this house; it 
was uncanny. 

agaeesl thoughts, fulluwed by susp‘cions, found their 
way into Gascoigne’s brain. Greatherough might 
be deceiving him; his story «n invention. He tried to 
turn away from the suggestions and commenced to walk 
up and down, instinctively moving noiselessly. But tho 
room seemed full of strange, unnatural thoughts. In spite 
of its apparent luxury, the atmosphere of the tomb sur- 
rounded. it. 

Presently he was arreste:] hy the sound of voices. Again 
he listened; he could not help himself. He recognised 
Greatborough’s voice, and then strange, inhuman sounds, 
and a voice that one moment was shri!l and then deep 
and hollow. 

Iris’ mother ! 

He shuddered at the thought. It was one to which he 
had to grow accustomed— one to which she would have to 
grow accustomed if Lord Greatborough did his duty. 

Duty! The word was easily spoken in the clean freedom 
of clifft-land or moorland: even in the exhilarating atmos- 
phere of the crowded strect of the city. But in tho 
depressing atmosphere of this room the word mocked 
the priest. 

He tried to place himself in Greatborough’s position. 
Would not he have acted in just the same manner? 
Shielding and attending the woman he loved, though she 
were bereft of reason, and hiding both himself and her 
from the child, who, growing up in the belief that she was 
as orphan, would be far happier than if she had grown 
up in this house—the house of living death, and in the 
eyes of a blind world a house of shame! 

When Lord Greatborough entcred the room Gascofgre 
glanced at him, but quickly looked away. His face bore 
the expression of a man who has pecred, not into purga- 
tory, but into hell itself. He mixed himself a whisky 
and soda, lit a cigar with trembling fingers, then sat down, 
motioning Gascoigne to do the same. 

“Forgive me for interrupting you—you were telling mo 
your history, even as I told you mine; and I am beginning 
to understand. You haven't finished?” 

“There is little more to tell,” Gascoigne said, with an 
effort. “Fate—it is a word cowards use, I know; but 
let that pass—Fate decided that I should enter the Church, 
and I hoped in serving others to wine out my sin. I 
intended sacrifice, but. I have found that sacrifice, Lord 
Greatborough, is only life in disguise. 

“Tn the North I found the ple who had enriched my 
father, and I said to myself that I would make them rich 
in turn, giving them something far more ious than the 
gold for which they had sweated their bodies to give him. 
It’s easy to dream in the Church, but it’s not easy to act. 
It is easy to preach there, it is not easy to practise what 
ou preach, for the Church belongs to the State, and tho 

tate belongs to the ruling classes—and Christ was only a 
working man.” 

“And Iris?” Greatborough interrupted, gently. 

«And everyone that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
My name's sake we 

Greatborough nodded. “T think I understand. Yon 
were engaged to my daughter, you loved one another; but 
you wanted to cut yourself free from every tie, and give 
yourself whole-hearted to the world?” 

Gascoigne nodded. 

“And you are no longer betrothed? But you stil) 
love her?” 
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Gascoigne bowed his head in his hands. “Tam learning 
to love every human creature. . Yes, I love her.” 

“And what I have told you makes no difference to you?” 

“It would have made no difference had I been free to 
marry her. But nothing makes any difference now —save 
that perhaps those who are most sorrowful, those who 
have sinned most deeply, and those who have suffered 
I understand better, perhaps in my heart I love them 
better, for | know that they want me, and I want them. 

Greatborough was silent a long time. He, too, sat with 
his head bowed, resting between his handa. 

“ And so you will never marry Iris now? And yet when 
I took her hand in mine and looked into her face and 
spoke her name, though I was thinking only of myself and 
my hunger for her, yet I saw it was not father or mother 
she hungered for—it was a different kind of love, the 
love only you can give her.” 

Suddenly he rose to his feet. “Mr. Gascoigne, though 
you are a servant of Ged, though you are giving yourself 
to life, why should it rob you of love, why should it rob 
you of a helpmate? Don’t you practise what you preach? 
I fancied 1 heard you say to-day that the love of man 
for woman was one of the most Leautiful things in life, 
that such love was life.” 

“Yes, yes,” Gascoigne cried, raising his head, “I know 
that. But why do you tempt me? I told you—don't you 
understand ’—that I am here to give, not to receive.”’ 

“But if my daughter loves you, is it right to sacrifice 
her for anideal? Oh! forgive me, Mr. Gascoigne,” Great- 
borough cried, taking both the priest’s hande, “I have no 
business to talk to you like this; but if I am to do as 
you tell me, if my eond is to know everything—God, 
1 can't do it! She'll hate me. I could bear that, if I 
thought she would be happy, if her life would be passed 
in pleasant places, if I knew she would be your wife, 
the wife of a brave, fearless man—for you are both, Mr. 
Gascoigne. 

“Won't you think it over? If vou married her, though 
she would not be able to help you in your work, she need 
not retard it. You could be free to work alone, to give 
yourself to your work—I am sure of it. I’m a rich man, 
though riches have never done me any good; but all I 
have in the world shall be hers. You need have no fears 
—or responsibilities—on that score.” 

Gascoigne buried his face in his hands again, swaying 
to and fro in his chair. He groaned aloud. 

“Why did you bring me here to tempt me? You ke 
of freedom! “It scems I never shall be free to do God's 
work. I want to fight other people’s battles; it seems to 
me I am always being forced to fight ro Aa T want to 
live for other people, and think for other people; every 
day I have to live for myself and think of myself.” 

He rose to his feet, and, walking to the windnae: flung 
them open. “This placo stifles me, the city stifles me; 
the whole of this great human beehive, where wealth is 
the only god, fame the only lure; the rich and the poor, 
King and beggar alike, fighting only for an earthly crown, 
fighting to fill their bellies and their pockets. 

“Once, just for one short hour, I was free; I did speak 
to the people I loved, to the people you call sinful and 
vile. Since then the lure of fame has gripped me, the Jure 
of wealth, the lure of popularity. 

“No”—as Lord Greatborongh tried to interrupt—“ let 
me gpeak. This afternoon I was only deceiving myself. 
I only talked to Scribes and Pharisees. Those ple— 
what did they come out to see? A fool shouting in the 
wilderness. I suppose—a cheap afternoon’s entertainment— 
and by the God I serve they shall never have it again. 

“T am not for the rich, tom not for the great, and I 
am not for you, Lord Greatborough, nor for your daughter 
-—though I love her and I pity her. There are others in 
the world who want me more than she does, others that 
you and your kind don’t know. They are calling to me 
from the gutters and garrets and cities in the heart of 
England, where the heart of England beats. 

“There are millions there, millions of British men and 
women—aye, and there are children_sacrificed to the 
molochs of the moment—Wealth and. Greed. They want 
me, and I’m going to them! I’ve had enough of this 
foolery, this hymn-singing, this newspaper advertising, 
this revivalist worship. I am sorry I can do nothing; 
you have asked me to tell you your duty; I have told you. 
Now, good-bye!” 

Before Lord Greatborough Goll apne he had opened 
the door. found his way into the hall, and was fumbling 
with the lock on the front door. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
The Right Thing. 
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Grratronoven, though he had lived the latter years 
of his life cut off from the world, was, nevertheless, what 
is generally kfiown as a man of the world. The social 
customs and moral laws of his country had always been 
hig first consideration. Convention had brought him in- 
to the world, he had been educated conventionally, and 
jt was impossible for him to do otherwise than think 
and act conventionally. 

For a long time after Jim Gascoigne left him, he sat 
alone in his study, wrapped im thought. He could not 
quito understand the priest’s attitude, nor his line of 
action. 

For the second time in his life Greatborough had 
acted on impulse; the first time, when he had contracted 
a secret marriage; and now, when his conscience had 
persuaded him to acknowledge the child of that marriage. 

Yet his lonely dinner in the great dining-room seemed 
more empty now, and desolate than ever before. Love 
and sympathy were within his reach; he had stretched 
out his hand for them, aly. to see them dragged away. 

His daughter! How his heart thrilled at the 
thought; the blood ran faster through his veins and 
warmer. She was no longer a dream-child, but flesh and 
blood; a few hours ago he had seen her, touched her, 
heard her voice. 

He raised his eyes, and stared the length of the long 


table, pictured her sitting carpet him. How the cold, 
barren room would glow then; how she would chase 
silence away with her laughter; 1ife would be worth 
living again—he would have something to live for. 

Dinner finished; he returned to his study and paced 
up and down, trying to find a way out of his 
difficulties. 

The priest had asked of him more than he could 
accomplish ; the sacrifice was too great. If Gascoigne had 
been willing to marry Iris, then he could have told her 
all the truth, and the world, satisfied that she was the 
wife of a Godly man, would not have probed too deeply 
into the past, 

Four times during the evening he entered the secret 
room adjoining the study, and zat by his wife’s bedside 
and talked to her; she listened to him, looking at him 
with dull eyes and ears that heard, but did not under- 
stand. He spoke Iris’ name aloud, tried to lead her 
back into the past, and pierce the heav cloud that 
obscured her mind. When he had finished, she only 
laughed mirthlessly; laughter, horrible, because it was 
inhuman. ; . 

Little sleep came to Greatborough during the night, 
but next morning, when he awoke, he had made up his 


mind. 

He would, at least, advance one step along the path 
Gascoi; had pointed out to him. 

He drove to Van Royat’s rooms, and there, as he had 
hoped, he found Straight John and his daughter. 

old man greeted him effusively, but Iris was 
frankly shy and embarrassed. 

After a few conventional remarks, Greatborough hinted 
that he wished to speak to the two men alone, and Iris 
left the room. 

And Greatborough unburdened his soul, told them all 
that he had told Gascoigne, and what had passed between 
them the previous evening. 

Van Royat said nothing, but he rose from his seat, and, 
lighting a cigar, smoked it thoughtfully, a heavy frown 
knitting his brows. He was not thinking of Ins, Lord 
Greatborough, or Jim Gascoigne. He was thinking of 
himself and of the world, and who shall blame him! A 
man’s first thought in » crisis! And he realised that a 
crisis had wlready arisen in the short existence of the 
Great Revival he had so carefully floated and so assidu- 
ously boomed. 

The scandal of Lord Greatborough’s private life—how- 
and unsullied that life might be of itself— 
knew, prove a tremendous advertisement for 
which had already set London on fire; 
bring discredit to its promoter and its 


ever pure 
would, he 
this new religion, 
but it also might 
leader. 

So he wisely held his peace, and, whilst he smoked a 
most excellent Havana, ruminated. 

Straight John rose and held out his hand to Great- 
borough : 

“You've done the right thing, my lord, in coming here 
and telling us all this, and I know what it must have 


cost your lordship. But never fear, it’s safe with us, and 
it shall not go beyond the walls of this room. 

“But Mr. Gascoigne says I must face the world with 
the truth.” 

Straight John shook his head, and an expression of 
bull-dog obstinacy crept into his eyes: 

“My nephew will do as I tell him!" he langhed, 
shortly. ‘‘ Us have all got skeletons in our cupbcards, 
your lordship and if he takes yours out for everyone 
to see he will have to take his along with it. You ain't 
done nothing to be ashamed of, and my little lass— 
begging your pardon, seeing she’s your daughter now, but 
I may make so bold as to oy our little lass—ain’t no 
cause for shame, either. She loves Jim Gascoigne, and 
he shall marry her, now. I always said he should, and 
I'll keep my word.” 

Van Royat flicked the ashes off bis cigar. “ Yes, that’s 
the solution of the ag’ he said, slowly; ‘ Gas- 
coigne must marry the Honourable Iris Greatborough.” 
He stretched himself, and nodded his head wisely. ‘ It 
he wishes to make the story of her life public, we can't 
prevent him; indeed, all sorts of rumours are sure to get 
floated, but when she’s his wife it won’t matter. And, 
as Straight John here just said, Lord Greatborough, there 
is really nothing of which to be ashamed. ou were 
married to Lady Greatborough in Sicily, and, but for a 
terrible misfortune, the marriage would have been 
legalised here.” 

“A look of relief crossed Greatborough’s face. “ And 
I may tell my daughter everything? " 

“T think so,” Van Royat replied; ‘ the news must to 
broken gently, and for the moment I shouldn't tell her 
more than I presume she already knows, you are 
her father.”’ | 

Greatborough held out his hands to both men. 


(Another instalment next week,) 
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“Drp young Skinnick’s uncle remember him when 
he made his will?” 

“Must have. Didn’t leave him anything.” 

ot Be 
QUITE AN OFFICIAL. 

Sue was an unsophisticated country girl, the 
daughter of a poor man, and every week or so she 
used to come to the village rectory to sell a pheasant 
or a hare. The price she asked was low, and for a 
time the vicar bought of her. 

Then, somehow, his suspicions were aroused. The 
next time the girl called he said to her, sternly: 

“It is good, fresh game you bring, my dear, and 
your price is always reasonable; but do you come 
by all these pheasants and hares honestly?” 

“Oh, shure, yes, yer reverence,” said the young 
girl, “my father is poacher to the Squire.” 


£75 IN CASH 


Awarded for Puns Amongst 100 Winners, - 


Waar is the most popular 


form of wit? It is not difficult to find 


an answer to this question. It is punning. 


Everyone appreciates a pun, and not unnaturally everyone is more or less ambitious to make a first-class fe wortiy 


of a niche for itself in the history of literature. 
also to win a handsome award in cash. 


Here, then, is your opportunity not only to make yourself 


‘amous, Lit 


Prizes are offered by the Editor of Home Norzs to those who make the best puns under the following conditivns: 
Part of a paragraph is given and you are asked to complete it, using not more than 


six words, in which shall be embodied at least one pun. The illustrated example will 


show you how it is done. 


In the samo way you are invited to complete the paragraph on the coupon below, 

not more than six words, the word or words constituting the pun must be under- 
lined. Compound words (those consisting of two or more words joined by a hyphen) 
count asone word. Arrangements have been made by which readers of Pearson's Weekly 
form below. The result of 


usin 


may take part in this week’s competition by using the 
this contest will appear in Hosrz Norss only. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


entry form below, or they will be 
each must be written on a separate 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed 
disqualitied. Lf more than one attempt is made, 
entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accom 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., ani 
be written in the space provided. 


entry form. 


8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed to Home Notes, Henrietta 


USE THIS ENTRY FORM. 


PUN No. 6. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE HARANGUED THE CRO 


Postal Order No........10066 


You may use six words or fewer. 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept 
the decision published in Home Norzs as final and legally binding. 


SIGNED...... 


ADDRESG...... 200 


nied by a Postal Order for sixpence, made payable to 
crossed ‘* & Co.,’’ and the number of the Postal Order must 
Where one Postal Order of a higher value is ent to 
cover more than one attempt, the aumber of this Postal Order must Le written on each 


a SET ST ET 
THIS WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
TO DO IT. 


Streot, 
London, 
W.C., and 
must be 
marked 
“PoN 
No. 6” 
in the to 
left - han 
corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post 

Wednesday, February 10th: 


The Suffragette harangued the 
crowd, but only police took 
her address. 

—= 


The adjudication of all attempts sent in will i 
carried out with the tf aera ssible care ani 
consideration. £6 will be awarded this week totho 
sender of the Punning line which is considered ‘o 
be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration, 
The remaining £10 will be divided in Privcs 
amongst those whose attempts come next in merit. 

The Editor of Home Notes will accept 2° 
responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 
of any attempt submitted. No correspondence \i'! 
be entered into in connection with the Competit:o. 
and telegrams will be ignored. The publishe! 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter 02 
this understanding. 


THE SCOUT ie the cleanest, healthiest, and most thorough boy's paper published. You can prove 


this at once by buying a copy this week, 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 1], 1909, 


Ca] 


“DOT DASH” 
HEROES. 


Tue first wircless telegraph bero has made} 
his début, 80 to speak, in the person of Mr. 
Binns, the operator of the Marconi apparatus 
on board the White Star liner Republse, 
which sank after collision with the Florida: 
inthe Atlantic the other day. When the, 
crash came the great steel-clad bow of the! 
‘atter ship wrecked the Republic’s wireless} 
room. But the apparatus remained intact, ' 
and Binns, ie open een fingers | 
on the keys, sent forth in all directions into all whom they encountered, I 
the top-ten. cata os ehate eal thought for a moment that I was once azain 
of oth ead oe he Seae jin the glowing East. Thero flashed before 
of other ships ning to the rescue. SO] my mental eyesa scene I had once witnessed. 
wero saved a thousand lives. I havo seen a Malay “run amok.” 

Dead at His Post. | Ae is not often that the human beast of 

The decd was a brave one, but not more |jthe Western Homisphere gots what they call 
so than that performed recently at Me:cina| below the Equator the“ blood-eye.”| When 
by an ordinary telegraphist stationed there, ||the Slav. who is racially most liable to it, 

“ An earthquake,” he wired ; then silence. | does, he invariably runs, killing as he goes 
An hour latter he spoke again, imploring ii He will sometimes travel for miles, infinitely 
assistance. “The town is in ruins, come at further than his etrength would permit him 
once.” That was all. But it brought the in a normal state. So long as he is on the 
much needed help. The sender of the |/run he isa murderer. When he stops the 
message, however, was found dead at his post, | blood lust goes ont of him. 
and stone cold. He must have been atruck{| But while he runs woe betide anyone who 
senseless at the first collapse when in the| meets him; he slays without reference to 
act of telegraphing, recovered for a few | sex or colour. And the sight of a child 


Amok: an 


Experi x A.D. 2000. 

xperience. | Tue present generation will sec the last of 
'the explorers, for the simple reason that by 

BY ONE WHO WENT THROUGH IT. 4 the ine the next one arrives there will be 

“= Pons: = = . jno more unknown lands in the world left to 

‘ conquer. 
sace, as dead-white as the brown skin ever|| This sounds strange, but it is true, never- 
approaches t», the bloodshot eyes, both told |' theless. ; 


HEN I read that two mon in the 
broad daylight of early morning 
terrorised « London 

suburb, emptying their 
revolvers indiscriminately at 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
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[no EXPLORERS IQ 


me he was “amok.” i Take Africa, for example. Men not yet 
As heran,a littl toddler, not more than ten|| past middle age can remember when its 
ears’ old, came out from behind one of the ||interior was a blank on the map. There is 
uts directly in his path. The Malay slashed || hardly a single district in it now where the 

at tho child with his kris and almost|advent of a strange white man would cause 

severed the little head from the body. The'|much more comment than would that of a 

mother rushed out screaming and was'|strango black one in Piccadilly. 

stabbed before the cry had passed her lips. Deserts Now Mapped Out. 

Two coo'ies were the next victims, They|| Dr. Sven Hedin’s last journey has covered 
jcame unsuspectingly out of the jungle, and | practically all Tibet that was previously 
; Scattered to right and Icft at the sight of the ||anknown. The deserts of Southern Arabia 
jwild figure leaping upon them. But no|!pavyeall been mapped save one small portion, 


| human swiftness could save them. I never; i i 
| eae anything done with such incredible, ee ee ee ee Oras eee 


aay ; dition led by Mr. G. W. Bury. 
rapidity. The Malay seemed to literall i j i 
bound in the ein, and hie ‘wicked kalte pb Lieutenant Shackelton is at this present 


describe an are to right and left like a flash| pomaieanel | he seat Tele Casta 
of lightning. And thero lay the two bodies | Amundsen starts shortly in Nansen’s old 
in the dust of the road, which was reddened! ship, the Fram, in an attempt to drift to the 
with their blood, shed in shorter time thanit! North Pole. 

takes me to write this down. A dozen expeditions are busy in what 

Remember this is not fiction, but actual fact. || remains unexplored of the interior of New 

The Malay slew onco more (another child,!|@yinea, and at least as many more are 
alas! ), and then his hour of retribution | surveying the forest districts yet untrodden 
overtook him. At the head of the road,|/py white men in Brazil and Bolivia. 
where it enters tho jungle, came into|! Patagonia has now been traversed from end 
view my friend Sergeant O’Donnell. to end, and acro-s and across, and thero is no 

As he caught sight of the uniform, the|| ney ground te explore. 

Malay’s supple body seemed to momen- : 
tarily arrest itself. ‘Then he leapt forward. Mars His Only Hope. 

I saw O'Donnell drop on one knee. Thel| Australia, which used a little while bach 
sunlight gleamed along the barrel of his||to be whito on the maps with a dense fringe 
Martini as it came down toa straight, rigid || of names round the coast, is now intersected 
line. ‘Che murderer was within a dozen|lalmost everywhere by telegraph hnes and 
yards of him. I saw ared streak, a puff of railways. Groenland has been crossed more 
white haze, and then the rifle spoke. than once at different points. So, too, has 

The Malay sprang into the air, twisted || Spitzbergon, and yet another expedition is 


H 


moments an hour later, signalled the other | instantly inflames him to a greater and more 
eight words, and then expired. 'ldeadly extent than in the case of an adult. 
In the great Johnstown flood no fewer| It was a hot afternoon, and I was 
than seven telegraphists, in as many’ walking along a road of Perak, in the 
different towns and villages, were drowned | Malay Peninsular, which | bisects the 
while in the act of apprising the outside town, when I heard a mixed clamour of 
world of the impending disaster. | voices, and saw a man running towards me. 
; I could see that he wasa Malay, small, slight, 
A Final Message. \|and lithe, like all his race, black-haired, and 
When Granada was stricken with'-clad in nothing but a loin-cloth (the Malay 
pestilence in 1878, the telegraph formod the | who is “amok” always strips himself). 
sole connecting link with the rest of the| I had been warned by one of the o'ticors of 
community. In less than a week all tho; the British detachment, which was quartered 
operators there had succumbed to the || in Perak at that time, and I took to the 
disease, save one, who stuck to his post for || nearest tree without the slightest hesitation. 
three deys and nights. Then came the] The Malay as he passed underneath shook 
curious message, “ Good-bye, am going.” 
Those at the other end of the wire thought 
he meant that he had done enough for duty’s | 
sake, and intended to clear out. When, how- 
ever, they went to investigate matters, they 


qcund him lying dead across his instrument. !'then. The passing glimpse of the Malay's | saw done, or am ever likely to. 


momo eo oc oe eee lo 


R= 


ecococeo e® @ 


HEN it became known that I 
was to sustain a Scotch cha- 
racter right through the whole 


winter, I was surprised to 
find myself inundated with 
advice from innumerable friends. But more 
7 eee still was the pessimistic tone of 
t all, 

“Tf you value your reputation,’ 


in London pantomime. It may be all right 
in Edinburgh or Glasgow, where they under. | 
stand it; but in London it is sure to fall 


Londoners Like Broad Scotch. 


By NEIL KENYON, THE WELL-KNOWN SCOTS COMEDIAN. 
=. e@ rkiteeksomeeme 4 


of a London pantomime last ! 


his kris at me with a snarl exactly like that 
of an animal. The kris isa long sword-like 
dagger, with a “wavy” blade. It inflicts 
a most horrible wound. 

I trast I may never see again what I saw 


my make-up in Lowland dress with snspici'n, | 
and doubt very much, to u-e an old Scotch 


phrase, whether I can be the real Mackay 
after all. 

And my English audiences, I think, like 
br-ad Seotch because it sounds so quaint 
and funny. Nothing tickles me more than 
te see a great audience rock with Iaughtor 
after I have come out with some old Scotch 


wrote my | word, for I know that, barring a few fellow- | 
friends, “don’t attempt a Scotch character countrymen present, nobody understands it. | 


Let me give you an instance. While 
rehearsing the other day, I came out with 
the word “ Blethers!”’ and instantly a ripple 


flat, for they won’t make ont what you say. ! of laughter passed over my au lionce. 


You will then become a failure and your 
career will be ruined.” 
Brings Them Closer to Scotland. 

However, their pessimism didn’t depress 
me. You see, I had already found by 

rience in various music-halls that 

Londoners like broad Scotch. It has a 

uliar fascination for them. I know that 

y their repeated efforts to speak it. Nota! 

day passes but some Englishman will greet | 

me with some such phrase as “ Well, Mr. 
Kenyon, hoo are ye ‘spiring ?” 

Which is no doubt meant to be kindly, 
only in my ears it sounds rather funny, as 
the last word means to ask questions, and 
besides, is not pronounced spire, but like spear. 

Now, why should broad Scotch fascinate 
the Englishman so much P 

In the first place—I think one of my fore- 
bears maun hae been in the meenistry—[ , 
think it is due tothe mystery which surrounds 
the men of the north. It is a bold statement 
to make, but in spite of the long intercourse 
that has existed betweon these two great! 
nations, the Englishman has very hazy ideas | 
of the manners and custome of the Scotch. | 

Oddly enough, my interpretations of; 


At the close, one of them, still laughing, 
came running after mo, 

“Mr. Kenyon,” he cried, “what do you 
mean by ‘blethers’? It was so funny that 
I couldn’t contain myself!” 


“ Blethers,” I may explain for the benefit | 


of your readers, describes tho nonsense talked 
by a man or woman who is styled in slang a 
windbug. You will sco that it is a word 
which conveys a lot of meaning, which brings 
mo to my next point, that Inglish people 
like broad Scotch because the accent and 
inflections are so expressive of the feelings of 
the folk of the north. 
Englishmen Love Homeliness. 
Take, for example, my favourite catch 


hrase, “ A-ha,” pronounced cither with the: 


ips open or closed. It only means “yes”; 


ah, but with the inflections the Scot brings | 


to bear on it he can make it run the whole 
gamut of the emotions. 


But best of all my English friends like | 
; , My women friends to help me. 
t is 


broad Scotch because it sounds so homely. 
There is no side about broad Scotch. 
a curious fact that whenever a Scot starts to 
put on superior airs the first thing he does 
is to discard his mother tonguo. No, you 


we 
\Wn | 


tsideways, and came down in a heap. 

When I see in my mind's eye that steady, 
kneeling figure, and the wild one, brandishin 
that bloodstained blade, leaping upon him, 


now on its way there under Captain 
\Tsaachson. No, taken altogether, the out- 
‘ook for the explorer of the future is of the 


‘ blackest. Unless, of course, he is by then 


think it was the very coolest thing I ever|!able to voyage to Mare in search of adven- 


B. E. 


| Why I 


Ley py 
Ty 1W?Y Swot ole ew Oot leg lo 


started 


and why I 
tell you 


crusade? To will 
brietiy as possible. 
I was born in Garrard County, 
Kentucky, on November 1846, 
and my earliest recoliectiors are 
of my father’s farm on HDick's 
| River, in the Garrard County, where I was 
| born, and lived my first years. 
1 will now pass on to my eighteenth year, 
‘and my first marriage, for that was reelly 
the chief cause of my starting on a tem- 
| perance crusade, . 
| LT saw by practical experience how drink 
con shatter a heme and reduce its inmates 
1to absolute want znd misery, and the un- 
|happiness which | suffered made me try 
and help others to struggle with this dread- 


| ful sin. 

i My First Husband Drank. 

| It wag in the fall of 1865 that I first 
|| met Dr. Gloyd, a young physician. 

He spoke several languages fivently, and. 
‘though I admired. him, I never suspected 
| that he could! possibly care for me, until 
\}one evening, when he astonished me by 

kissing me. 
|| When, however, I found that he cared 
| for me, I began to love him in return, and, 
\though my mother did not quite approve 
|of the match, we were married. 
| We had not been married five days before 
) T was shocked and horrified to find that my 
| husband drank. 

I did not know what to do when T dis- 
covered the true state of things. J was 
| very young, and felt strangely helpless in 
ithe face of snch a catastrophe. J implored 
I appealed 
to other masors (Dr Gloyd was a mason); 
‘but things went. on getting worse and: worse, 
hen my father heard that Dr, Gloyd 


my 
as 


| 4 


| 
| 
| 


was a drunkard he came and took me back 


Scottish characters are at timos in violent can't put on side and talk broad Scotch at |, home, and my mother forbade me to go back 


contrast with preconceived ideas. ‘Take the | 
kilt, for instance. In the north the number | 
of men who appear in Highland dress, unless | 
at fancy dress balls, is infinitely small. 
Therefore, in depicting the pawky old Scot | 
at home it would be absurd for me to appear | 
on the stage “in the garb of old Gaul.” The | 
result is, I fear,that many Englishmen vicw 


Do yo 


the same time; and that ia why Enylishinen | 
love to hear our 
quaint, homely, 
sometimes 


| 


‘to my husband unless he mended his evil 
ways. So, much as I wanted to return to 
hin, I stayed at my old home, and six; 
| months after my baby was born I had a 


garrulous, talk ; 
for if there’s any- 
thing John Bull 
| hates it is side. 


telegram telling me of his death. 

No provision had been made for me, and 
I was forced to seek some way of earning a 
living for myself and my baby girl. 


By Mrs. CARRY NATION. OF SALOON-DESTROYING FAME. 


lture, or to Neptune. 


Smash. 


eeoaooecoo000e oo 


Mrs. Gloyd, my mother-in-law, came te 
live with me, her husband having died some 
time before, and for four years I supported 
the three of us by teaching. 

Then I lost my post, ant knowing of no 
other means of supporting myself, 1 decided 
to marry again, and made the subject of my 
second marriage one of earnest prayer. 

About ten days afterwards I met Mr. 
Nation, who was then editing the WanrreEns- 
BURG JOURNAL. 

He was ninctcen years older than T, and 
was a guccessful lawyer. My friends did 
not approve of the match on account of the 
difference in our ages; but, although we 
were not in sympathy in everything, I was 
a true wife to him. 

Sometimes I think that my combative 
nature was largely developed through livi 
with him, for I had to fit, morally, with 
him on many points. 

And now for the reason of my earnest 
crusade against the sin of intemperance. 
dare any of you to deny that the drink 
habit is the cause of all the mischief, all the 
misery, and a!l the sin in the world. 

Doctors Recommend Alcohol. 

That inteniperance amongst men is aided 
and abetted by their clubs and their masonio 
lodges. All these places, which are con- 
ducted in secrecy, and which shut out 
woman and womin’s influence for good, 
help towards loosening the home ties and 
destroying the happiness of the home. 

I have been in gaol—like St. Paul, T have 
suffered for the cause which I preach, and 
have so firmly at heart. 

And one last word. Who is helping to 
assist the drunkard in his downward path? 
The doctor. 

When I hear of doctors recommending 
alcohol to their patients I cannot help think- 
ing that perhaps they know the havoc which 
it works on the human constitution; per- 
haps they realise that when they order thia 
deadly poison to a patient they are making 
him or her a natient for ever, 

The call has 
come to me to 
speak, and wos 
is me if I fail in 
this matter. 


yu Know that you will {ind a free pattern of a boy’s tunic suit in this week's HOME NOTES ? 
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MUSICAL ACCENT. © 
“Now, _ sir,” said the 
barrister to the musical ex- 


rt witness, “you say the two melodies are the same, 


ut different. “What do you mean by that, sir?” 
“TI meant the notes were the same, but the accent 
different.” 


; al What is musical accent? Can you see 
te No.” 

“Can you feel it?” 

“Yes.” 


“Come, sir! None of this beating about the bush. 
Tell the court and jury the meaning of what you 
call accent.”’ 

“Accent in music is the same ag emphasis in 
specch. If I were to say, ‘You are am ass,’ the 
accent rests on ‘ass.’ But, if I were to say, ‘You 
sre an ass,’ it rests on ‘you.’” 

This concluded the cross-examination. 

oCo0OC 

“I neap you are giving up your charge,” said one 
aged and infirm minister to another the other day. 
“How are your people taking it?” 

“Oh, well,” was the answer, “I’m resigning, and 
they're resigned.” 

COC 


Carter (trying to be complimentary): “I notice 
some interesting peculiarity about your boy. He is 
ambidextrous.”’ 

Mrs. Struckcycle (with a Ernie gleam in hen eye): 
“Not at all, Mrs. Highsome. is legs are just as 
straight as anybody’s.” 

lOO 
GAVE HIM THE NIGHTMARE. 

Sue: “I had such a queer dream last night.” 

He: “Yes? What was it?” 

She: “Well, I dreamt you gave me a beautiful 
diamond brooch.” 

He (in a very weak voice): “You did?” 

She: “Yes, and the funny part was that the stones 
turned out to be sham, and, oh! I was so glad.” 

He (brightening) : “Glad?” 

She: “ Why, yes. You know dreams always 
go by opposites. That meant that you were 
really going to get me a genuine diamond 
brooch.” 

He (with a gasp): “I—I—see-e-e.” 


o—_0cCc 


“ ARE you in pain, my little man?” asked the 
kind old gentleman. 
“No, sir,” answered the boy, “the pain’s in 
me.” 
OC 
“To what do you attribute your longevity P” 
asked an investigator of a centenarian. 
“To the fact that I never died,” was the 
conclusive reply. 
COC 
SINGLE, YET MARRIED. 


CANVASSER: “Are you single?” 
Man atthe door: ‘“ Yes.” 
“Why the people next door told me you were 
married.” 
“So Iam.” 
“Yet you told me just now you were single.” 
“ Yes, so I did.” 
“ Well, what is the matter with you?” : 
“Nothing, sir. My name is Single, and I’m married. 
Good-day, sir.” 
OC 
Mrs. De Fapp: “The latest fashion is to have 
the piano built in the wall.” 
Mr. De Fadd (wearily): “Well, that’s sensible. 
Let’s wall up ours.” 
SOc 


“ Wuar do you think of the new stamps?” inquired 
ono office-boy of the other, who replied, with the air 
of a connoiseur : 

“Don’t like the colour, but the 
ever tasted.” 


gum’s the best I 


o>l0C 


SAFER OUT THAN IN. 


Aw old lady, visiting a living-picture show for the 
first time, gazed in speechless wonder at the magic 
contrivance by which the messenger boys were made 
to move with breakneck speed, barbers to shave their 


customers in less than a minute, and heavy policemen | 


to dash along the street at a rate never attained by 
a living specimen, either on or off duty. 

It was all real to her. She could not doubt the 
evidence of her senses. All these things were taking 
place exactly as depicted. 

Presently a motor-car came in sight in the far back- 
ground, moving directly towards the audience at the 


rate of at least a mile a minute. Just as a catastropho | 


seemed inevitable, it swerved aside, passed on, and 
disappeared. The old lady could stand it no longer. 
Hastily grasping the hand of her little niece, she 
rose and started swiftly for the door. 

“Come along, Minervy,” she said. “It ain’t safe 
to stay here any longer! That thing didn’t miss me 
by more than two fect.” 


There is a new serial starting very s:on in THE SCOUT. 


| “Now, lads,” he said, gravely, “your teacher, I 
expect, has explained to you the meanings of most 'the hotel when a telegram was handed to me. 
‘of the mottoes which apply to the months of the | was from Bill, and read: ‘The Ie 
‘year. Thus—‘if February give much snow, a fine | Prowling about town. 
summer it doth foreshow,’ and ‘January, if sun 
appear, March and April pay full dear.’ 


‘and then a pale-looking girl said: 


| 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


CAUSED SENSATION, 


“One can’t help knowing, 


one is good-looking. Why, 


the other day in the country, 
that I attracted a great deal of attention.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything,’”’ 
at the Great Central Station 
I meet a crowd of men who yell, ‘Hansom! Hansom 1’ 


“Why, when I get out 
at the top of their lungs.” 


SoC 


Me. Henrecx (after a long argument): “I can 
understand now why your folks cried the night we were 


married.’’ 
Mrs. Henpeck: “ Why?” 


Henpeck: “They were sorry for me.” 
LOL on 


NOT THE MEAT. 
Customer: “That meat that I bought here last, 
Mr. Cleaver, was frightfully tough.” 
Butcher: “Do you know, ma’am, that one reason 


” said a dandy, “when 
got off at a small station 


| ameatatetl called u 
peoyets He wante 


and I must confess 


said his friend. 


changed my 


him about the banns. 
“Well,” said the vicar, 
“Qh, it’s the girl’s name.” 
“Hasn’t it been given correctly?” 
“Oh, yes, it’s correct enough, but 
to put another girl’s name for the third 
mind, and would rather marry Mary 


Wrex sxvime 
Fess. 11, 1909. 


NOT WORTH IT. 

A youna man, after his 
banns had been __ twice 
n the busy. vicar early one 
to have @ private word with 


“what is wrong?” 


I want you 
calling. I’ve 


Arris instead of Sarah Jenkins.” 


lover. 


“No matter what 


The vicar lectured the youth u 
and told him, if he wanted any 
be necessary to make fresh start, 
banns published afresh. 

“What, and pay another 


“Certainly,’’ replied the 
“Well, in that case, you 
is, and I’ll marry my first love.” 


>—_0Cc< 


on his fickloness, 
teration, it would 
and have the 


shilling?” gasped the 


vicar. 
had better let it be as it 


we do, there is one class of 


why there are so many poor teeth nowadays is because ie who will always be after us,” declared a 


they do not have enough exercise?” 
“But that steak couldn’t be cut with 


Customer : 
a knife.” 


Butcher: “Yes; there is some mighty 
in the market now. Did you say five pounds, ma’am?” 
Sa | ed 


IT WAS VERY OLD. 


ONE UP FOR THE BACKSLIDER. 
“Wnuy weren’t you at the kirk on Sunday?” asked 
the Scots minister of the parishioner, who had strayed 
to the church of another preacher, 


culprit a day or two later. 


“T was at Mr. McClellan’s kirk,” 

“T don’t like you running about to 
like that,’? continued the minister. 
object to your hearing Mr. McClellan, but I’m sure 
you widna like your sheep straying into strange 


pastures.” 
oy 
responded the parishioner. 


>__SOcCo 
“I presume,” said the lodger, icily, at the con- 
clusion of the little dispute with his landlady, “I 
presume that you will allow me to take my belongings | 


away with me?” 


“T am sorry,” was tho icy reply, 
' gollar has not yet come home from the laundry.” 
>_——_OC 
WHEN LANDLORDS ARE LAMB-LIKE. 


His Masesty’s Inspector was testing the class in 


general knowledge. 


widna care a grain, sir, if it was better grass,” 


unny man. 
“Who are they?” 
“ Posterity.” 

oor cutlery 


doing.” 


I want 


sir!” 


that’s all.” 


Head of the Firm: “That's a 
goretty ancient-looking office coas 
you are wearing, Simpson?” 

Simpson: ‘Yes, sir, I bought 
this wath my last rise in salary;” 


to criticise. 


minister. 


on meeting the 


Eprtor: “Is this 3 aay first effort ?” 

Budding Poet “ 
thing to you?” 

Editor (with emotion). 
if you will promise not to write an hing more 
for publication until after this has 
our entire output, you understand.” 

Budding Poet: “I promise that, all right. 
When will it be printed ?” 

Editor: “Never, while I’m alive.” 


“Oh, no; not that. 

“But you mustn’t blame me for that,” returned 
the minister, pleasantly. “If you knew a little more, 
I wouldn’t have to tell y 


o>_l0Cc 
“J gumss my father must have been bad,” said one 


oungster. 
ie Why Pp” as the other. 
bas use 


he knows exactly what: questions 
to ask when he wants to know what I have been 


COC 
SHUNTED. 

es, sir. Is it worth any- 
“It's worth a guinea 


printed. 


o>COCce 


Bacwia: “ What was the greatest trial you 
ever presided over, 
His Lordship : 


my lord?” 
“ Bringing up ten daughters, 


>—_0Cc 


A pocror’s wife once attempted to move her 
husband by tears. 

“ Ann,” said he, “tears are useless. I have 
analysed them. They contain a little phos- 
phate of lime, some chlorate of sodium, and 


>__OCc 


CRUSHED THE CRITIC. 
He was very deferential, but he was a deacon 
in the church, and he felt that he had a right 


“I hope you'll pardon me,” he said, “if 1 
suggest that your sermons are—ah——” 
“Too prosy, I suppose,” suggested the 


But too long.’”’ 


ou so much,’’ 


lOO 


said the other. 
strange kirks 
“Not that I 


Partrent: “ Doctor, 
shall I do for it?” 


I can’t sleep at night. What 


Doctor: “Get a job as night watchman.” 
Soc 


Granpwa: “Ah, my dear, the men now are not 


| change any man.” 


“but your other 


tainly an ugly brute. 
“Well, one day, wh 


“That was just like Bill. 
But I | directions, even in an emergency like this. He didn’t 


what they were fifty years ago.” 
Ethel: “Well, granny, you know fifty years will 


oD0C< 


CONSCIENTIOUS BILL, 
“Brry, had charge of the animal tent,” said the old 
‘circus man, “and among his pets was a leopard, the 
only one we had with the show, and quite enough, 
too. This leopard gave Bill more trouble than all 
the rest of the menageria put together. It was cer- 


en we were showing in the Mid. 
| lands, I had come up to Londom to arrange about 
;some advance business. I was eating my dinner in 


It 
d has escaped. 

do? * 

He had to have explicit 


What shall 


wonder which of you can remember what comes in | want to make a mistake. 


like a lion and goes out like a lamb?” 


“TI immediately wired back to Bill: ‘Shoot him on 


There was an awestruck silence for a few moments, | the spot.’ I didn’t think any more about it until @ 


arrears paid up!” 


spot? ?” 


It will be something extrasapecial, 


pale-| couple of hours tater 
“Please, sir, it’s our landlord when Le gets his | gram from conscientious, careful Bill, asking, 


when I received another tele- 
‘Which 


“ 


Look out for it! 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 1, 1909. 
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SERIAL STORY. 


By W. HOLT 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR (continued). 
The Great Pow-Pow. 


Hayven, before he drove away with Mymms, assured 
Marsden and Cecilia that no obstacle would be placed in 


the way of their seeing their fellow countryman when- 
ever felt eo di d. Nor were they slow in 
availing | Ives of this intimation. 


drove towards the Vieux Doelen, 
both Marsden and Cecilia felt a little awkwardly placed. 
The complaining and violent-tongued Lady Jemima had 
been shipped back from New York by the first convenient 
liner, and the fact that ney required a chaperon 

not dawned upon Cecilia and Marsden till they landed at 
Scheveningen. : : 

But, fortunately for the peace of their conventional 
minds, the Duchess of Mold had grasped the difficulties 
of the coming situation while they were still tumbling 
across the Atlantic. And Mary, Duchess of Mold, was 
waiting to receive her sister when they arrived at the 
hotel}. 

Plump and tearful, the Duchess descended in a whirl 
of furbelows and laces on Cecilia’s neck. : ? 

““My dear child!" she exclaimed more times than it 
is necessary to record, and tcars of genuine emotion welled 
from her large blue eyes. . ; 

Cecilia kissed her coldly. Cecilia, indeed, was in 
grave peril of forgetting that she was a woman. Every- 
thing conspired to turn her mind from its proper 
way of thinking. Marsden, through his own cold devo- 
tion to his country’s business, had become merely a com- 
panion in a long and heart-destroying fight. _ 

Only a still, emall voice, at times inconveniently distinct, 
told Cecilia that Marsden yet deserved any considera- 
tion, any pity, any love. But she knew that his task 
was hard, knew that he did his duty well, and so against 
all the promptinge of her being she decided to work on, 
side by side with him, throughout this bitter business 
in a purely nic oe 

It was only stupid little conventional thoughts, such as 
the dread of being without a chaperon at Hague, 
which reminded her that even diplomacy could not wholly 
wipe out sex. And it was a sub-conscious thought of 
this description that in the end warmed her heart towards 
her sister, and made her glad to be with her, dnd drink 
tea with her, and tell her how her hat suited her just 
as she might have done in Park Street. 

And yet when she found herself alone in her own room 
Cecilia was not quite sure that her sister’s presence was 
not a disturbing element. 

Marsden, Cecilia, the Duchess, and two extremely 
garrulous and feeble old gentlemen, who represented two- 
thirds of Great Britain's delegates, dined together that 
night. 

he other third of Great Britain’s delegates was repre- 
sented by Mendip, who had won his spurs as an adminis- 
trator and a statesman during the earthquake of London. 

Afterwards, as these English people sat in the hall of 
the hotel, sipping coffee and talking emall talk, while their 
minds were in reality turning over the matter of politics, 
a messenger came in haste from the American Legation. 

It seemed that Mymms was ill. In the presence of 
this crisis conventionality was forgotten. arsden and 
Cecilia rose together and drove away to comfort Mymms. 

They found him in bed, wide-eyed and half-delirious, 
and were compelled to remain with him two hours before 
he was satisfied with Cecilia’s promises that she and 
Marsden would not desert him. 

There followed several anxious days while the repre- 
sentatives of the various powers, great and small, were 
gathering at The Hague to wrangle for the possession of 

I ymins. 

aad because the antiquated system of seniority still 
holds good to a great extent in diplomatic matters, the 

owers sent the very worst people that they could possibly 

ve found to discuss the possibilities of war in that vast 
building, which is ironically termed “The Palace of 
Peace.’ 


Marsden, as he strolled through The Hague and dropped 
into the different hotels, began to despair of these senile 
diplomats. He was in no mind to haggle with the tooth- 
less old tlemen who had come prepared to wrangle on 
for months while the armies of the world slept in trenches. 

His very despair to some extent softened his utterly 
careless heart. Against his better diplomatic judgment 
he found himself delighted to walk with Cecilia in the 
old box-hedged gardens of the Vieux Doelen. 

Sometimes, while the secretaries of the toothless but 
hig old men were disputing over matters of precedence, 

e and Cecilia would ride over to Scheveningen, and, 
oes up their horses at an hotel, stro!l down to the 

each, 

It was now early summer-time, and the trees were pre- 
paring to replace with young green leaves the abundant 
apple and pear and peach blossoms which mark Holland's 
spring. _ 

_More or less from design Marsden begged Cecilia to 
tide over to Scheveningen with him on the day before the 
first meeting of what he called ‘‘ the Great Pow-Wow.” 

e was weighed down by the sense of the coming of 
some great event—an event greater than any decision 
which would result from the palaver of Europe’s tooth- 
less diplomats. 


Meantime, as the: 


THE MAN WHO COULDN'T GO WRONG. 


y dreams of Mymms brought about. 


Why he suffered from this 
conviction he could not say. 
Indeed, he was rather angry 


it; it was so instinctive as to be 
almost reprehensibly feminine. 
Now he found himself sitting 
on the shingle hard by the 
jetty at which he and Cecilia 
ad landed a few days before, 
looking out over the sea—a 
blue sea and a serene sea, but 
a sea thick with the warships 
‘ . of the world. 
Do you realise,” he said, turning to Cecilia, “ that 
when these old gentlemen at The Hague have finished 
pried those ships out there may turn and rend each 


“And I would not mind if they did—only, I am afraid, 
as far as England goes, we are rather outnumbered. If 
it comes to fighting we may put up a pretty good fight, 
but I fear that the conclusion is foregone. Still, it all 
hangs on Mymms.” 

“Does it?’’ asked Cecilia, and her voice was hard, 
and she looked out at the sea with hard eyes. 

“* What do you mean? ” 

Cecilia’s face grew crimson, and Marsden never knew 
whether the flush was due to anger or to shame. 

“‘T mean,” cried Cecilia, ‘‘ that if I had been a man 
I yous have settled this business long ago.” 

ow? 

“ Does the life of one miserable little creature matter? ” 
asked Cecilia, still steadfastly looking out to sea. ‘Is 
that miserable little life to be prescrved at the cost of 
iss infinitely dearer and far-more necessary to the human 


WHITE, 


_.The purport of Cecilia’s speech came home to Marsden 
likea well-directed blow. It was in his heart to cry out, 
but he held his peace. And his silence wounded cilia 
far more than any words could possibly have done. 

: ‘Oh, yes,” she ened; oly you can blame me. 

am only a woman, but now, as a sensible wo F 
what I ghould have done.” 7 init 

Marsden was still silent. All his mind revolted at the 
suggestion which Cecilia mado. He was in danger of 
ceasing to regard her as a woman at all. 

_ Then the real woman in Cecilia saved the real man 
in Marsden. She threw herself forward, buried her face 
in her hands, and began to cry. 
i Poor | little Mymms,” she sobbed. “Poor little 
ms. 

farsden, sedate and correct, was painfully perplexed. 
For several moments, which seemed to him incalculably 
long, he knew not what to do. Then he decided to cast 
red to the winds. 

Just as any Margate tripper might have done, he threw 
his left arn about Cecilia’s waist and drew her towards 
him. No musical comedy hero could have been more 
cnet as he breathed the words, “ Don’t cry, little girl; 

ry: 


t cry. 
_ “Don’t cry,” he continued. “It is only suspense that 
is distressing you. To-morrow we shall know the best— 
or the worst. And you and I can face either. You and 
I have been bred ae enjoy the good things of this life, 
and we have been bred up to face the worst. 

‘‘ And somehow, I can’t tell why, I don’t think we shall 
have to face the worst. After all, though I am a very 
minor person in this affair, I shall have to do most of 
the talking. And I mean to insist from the first that this 
council of the wise men of the diplomatic world shall not 
dispute about trivial things. 

‘I have the full authority of our Government to make 
the suggestion that to-morrow night Mymms shall be 
put to sleep to dream the result of the conference, and 
A urge all the delegates to abide by that dream of 


ymms’, . 

_“* Then,” Marsden continued, ‘matters will be greatly 
simplified. Mymms may dream of peace or he may dream 
of war. If it is ; my work is ended; if it is 
war, then my work will be almost ended, too. 

‘Of course, being an Englishman, I shall have to 
fight—I don’t think you would wish me to do other- 
wise; but, on the other hand, the business of fighting is 
extremely simple as compared with the business of keep- 
ing people in the paths of peace.” : 

Cecilia dried her eyes with the back of her bare fingers 
and looked out to sea again. Marsden. it seemed, was 
not wholly a_ diplomat, after all. And yet, as she recog- 
nised this, Cecilia suffered a slight pang of disappoint- 
ment. The very fact that Marsden was not wholly 
wrapped up in his profession cost her just a fleeting pang 
of dissatisfaction. But, then, it is to all men’s content 
that one woman should. be attractively unreasonable. 

“When this affair is settled one way or another,” 
Marsden continued, ‘I shall consider that my diplo- 
matic work is finished. I have come to learn that I must 
continue to work and concentrate all the thought I can 
on you. When this is over I hope——” 

Cecilia rose suddenly and devoted all her energies to 
a hairpin. 
e e ° e « e 

The precious Mymms was escorted by Dutch troops 
to the Palace of Peace. Under the direction of Marsden 
he was seated in a comfortable chair in an obscure corner 
of the conference hall. The President of the Conference, 
an elderly gentleman, who happened to be the Premier 
of the Netherlands, then proceeded to occupy four hours 
with a long-winded and wholly unnecessary speech. 

He summcd up, it is true, very ably, the whole history 
of Mymms and the extraordinary situation which the 
When at last ho sat 
down there was some applause, and then a long silence. 

Marsden rose and claimed priority of speech on account 
of the nationality of Mymms. 

“T have,” he said, after he had made his position clear, 
“ nothing to suggest except this—that all discussion will 


(Concluded on next page.) 


with himself for harbouring |: 


IS BALDNESS IN YOUR FAMILY 


Hereditary Hair Trouble ‘‘ A Big Bogey.” 


A DISCOVERY WHICH ENABLES ANYONE TO DEVELOP AND 
RETAIN A HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAI. 


1,000,000 Free Trial Outfits to be distributed, 


“Is hair trouble hereditary ?” 

The question has often been asked, but never until 
quite recently satisfactorily and definitely answered. 

Exact knowledge concerning the Hair and its require- 
ments is not very widespread in this country, and, con- 
sequently, as always happens in such circumstances, the 
strangest fancies and fallacies (quite unscientific and un- 
founded) have | Baihy up around this really important 
question of the Hair, the disorders and weaknesses that 
attack it, and the best way of protecting it againat these 
appearance-ageing and beauty-blemisbing assaults. 

Almost the most deeply rooted of these peculiar 
fancies is the popular notion that baldness is always 
hereditary. The strongest believers in this quite un- 
founded fallacy are those who themselves suffer from 
weak and falling hair. How often do we hear it said by 
people who are rapidly losing their hair: 

“ Oh, yes, I am afraid that at the rate my hair ts 
falling out I shall soon be quite bald. But there is no 
help for it. Nothing can be done. Premature baldness 
ts a family failing. Hair troubles are hercditary 
withall my people. My father aud grandfather were 
bald before me, and I expect I shall Ei the same.” 

But why? Why? Why ?—one is tempted to exclaim 
on hearing a despondent remark of this character. Why 
ee up hope like this? Why not try and save your 

air from this on-coming weakness? For, asthe greatest 
authority on the hair in the world has now proved and 
pronounced : 

“HAIR TROUBLES ARE NOT HERE. 
DITARY. THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS 
HEREDITARY BALDNESS.” 


morning  Harleue Hair-Drill” should he ae indispensable a feature of the toilet as 

troth-drill or soopant.water cleanliness, ‘* Harlene Heir Drili” is aa mecessury to the 

hygiene and beauty «/ the hvir asthe other“ drill" is necessary fo the hygiene, wh. lerome- 

nese, and beauty of the tccth and shin, Besides the head-feeling ‘ollowing, “* Harlene Hair- 

Dri” ¢s a truly watural tonic to the brain and mind, as it isfo the scalp and hair. Try it 

Sree. Mr. Edwards supplies materials and instructions for one wek's lriul at his 
oan expense—nol yours. 


The Origin of the Hereditary Fallacy. 

How is it, then, that such a mistaken idea as this of 
“hereditary baldness” has arisen? “Simply because,” 
answers Mr. Edwards, “ baldness often $s run ina 
family; not because it is hereditary, but purely and 
simply through the ‘power of suggestion,’ aided by 
neg ect.” 

ortunately, there is a natural remedy at hand, and 
one which you can personally test free of charge, for 
special arrangements have been made by which any 
reader of this article, by means of the coupon given 
below, can obtain, ¢ 

Free of all Charge or Obligation, 

a sample suppiy of the most celebrated and successful 
hair tonic, hair restorative, and hair preservative in the 
world, together with full directions for applying it so as 
to get the very best and very quickest results in hair 
growth and hair beauty. 

By the daily practice of the celebrated “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill,” hair which was previously weak, or otherwise 
losing its Health and Beauty, willl at once begin to 
ey regain its lost strength and lustrous condition. 
Your hair has a Nature-ordained right to be beautiful. 
Your hair has the right to be strong and luxuriant. 

Write, then, ut once, enclosing threepence in stamps 
for postage, or call personally at 95-96 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., and you will receive this free gift of 
‘‘ Harlene,” and full directions. Further supplies may 
be obtained from Chemists and Stores all over the 
world at Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per bottle, or sent direct 
and post paid (to any part of the United Kingdon) 
on receipt of postal order. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


POR MATERIAL AND INSTRUC 
ONE WEEE’S “HARLENE HAIR DRILL 


To Mresrs. EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO,, 
5-96, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
8ins,—I wish to test the merits of ‘*Harlene Hoir-Drill” 
Please send me Outfit, as offered, free of charge. I enclo-e *3a 
stamps to cover yo-tage to any part of the world. ‘ 
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“Tableaux Vivants” are a most favourite form of indoor entertainment these long winter i a 
Mrs. Evelyn Grogan tells you how to manage them in HOME NOTES this week. as 
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be useless, all words will be wasted, all quarrelling will 
> be futile. We are gathered together here to await the 
result of a dream of M *, Let us to say 
nothing, and to do nothing, until we have heard the ver- 

dict of Mymms’ sleep. ah 
“*Mymms,” Marsden went on to explain in French, 
‘has come here to do his best. Let us ask Mr. Mymms to 
sleep and to dream, and let us abide by whatsoever he 


dreams.” . 
of The different members of the conference took counsel 


together, and finally assented to Marsden’s proposal; at 
ery rate, as an experiment. 

t was Cecilia Sin met Mymms in the marble passage 
of this cold Palace of Peace, and led him to the little 
room which Marsden had taken the precaution to have 
fitted up as 3 bedroom. 

For three nights Mymms had not slept. His skin was 
dry and his eyes feverish and his heart feeble as he lay 
down to dream THE DREAM which was to decide the 
fate of the world. But, high-strung and nervous and 
excited though he was, exhausted nature at last demanded 
its own respite. Mymms was heavy with sleep. Cecilia, 
as she sat at his bedside, smoothed M ’ tow hair 
as she might have smoothed the hair of a child. 

And, unconsciously, Mymms dropped into slumber. 

The conference adjourned for four hours, and then met 
again. After conversation on general matters the Presi- 
dent called for silence. Then, after some wrangling, the 
delegates of America and Great Britain and sia and 
France and Germany were depnted to wake Mymms and 
bring back the message for which the world was ig 

Marsden led the way down the passage to the little 
room in which Mymms lay. He opened the door softly, 
and slowly walked across the room towards the bed. He 
bent over Mymms, and then drew away sharply with a 


catch in his breath. ; 
Mymms lay on his back, pale and rigid and cold, his 


staring blue eyes wide open, fixed on the ceiling. 
Mymms was dead‘ 
The End, m 


ee OO 


Tar Minister: “Then you don’t think I practise 
what I preach, ch?” 

The Elder: “No, sir, I don’t. You've been preach- 
in’ on the subjec’ o’ resignation for twa years, and 
ye hivna resigned yit.”’ 


———_— rt 


Another “ Pearson’s Weekly ” 


‘Insurance Claim Paid. 


WiTHIN a very short period we have had the 
pathetic task of reporting the deaths, by accident, of 
three of our readers, the third occurring on the 30th of 
November last. 

The deceased, in this instance, was William Nichols, 
a cabinet-maker, fifty-two years of age and unmarried, 
who had lived with his married sister, Mrs. Sinclaic, at 
22 Wearside Road, Ladywell, Lewisham, for the last ten 


ears. 

7 Tt had been the custom of deceased, on going to work 
each morning, to catch at Ladywell-: station the 
7.16 train to Charing Cross. On the morning in question, 
when the train had departed, the body of deceased was 
found lying between the rails dead. There was no motive 
for suicide, and at the inquest a verdict of accidental 
death was returned. 

It has been suggested that deceased was about to enter 
the last carriage, where there was no continuous foot- 
board and no lights on the platform, and fell between 
the platform and the train, the last wheel of which 
passed over his neck. The weather was misty at the 
time and the platform is a low ene. The carriage he 
bad tried to board was an old one whose top step is 
thirteen inches above the level of the platform, and a 
man might fall between in attempting to board such a 
carriage. 

In the pocket of deceased was found a current copy of 
Pearson's Weekly. 

Therefore, in accordance with our Insurance Scheme, 
wo have sent a cheque for £100 to Mr. T. Nichols, who 
is his legal mepeeney and to whom ali our readers 
will no doubt tender their sincere sympathy and 
condolence. 

We give below a copy of the receipt for the cheque 
for £100. 

Received this nineteenth day of January, 1909, from the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS in full satisfaction 
and liquidation of all claims upon the said Corporation 
under PEARSON'S WEEKLY Insurance Coupon in 
respect of the death of the late William Nichols, which was 
the result of an accident he met with on the 30th day of 
aVovember, 1908. 


£100 (One Hundred Pounds), 
Signed: Thomas Nichols, 
Address : 120 Leahurst Roat, 
Hither Green, S.F. 
. Witness ; Hurry B. Lawrence, 
120 Leahurst Road. 
Hither Green, 8.E. 
Com positor. 


We cannot he!p impressing upon our readers the 
absolute necessity of signing, soon after purchase, the 
Insurance Coupon which ia always to be found on Page 
8 of cover of P.W’. 
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HUNGRY 


perhaps, 


Hungry. children a national 
estion ; therefore, should be reader that State 
ealt with my. children, apart 


Every British child should 
the right to sufficient 


an accomplished 


COMMENTS ON ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST, 

UnquesTIoNnaBLy, the existence of large numbers of 
ill-fed children in our midst is a national question— 
and a national disgrace—and, therefore, on the face 
of it, should be dealt with nationally. . 

We could, naturally, deal with hungry children with- 
out handing them over to a Stata department. Let 
there be a voluntary response from all classes, accord- 
ing to their means, then there would be no need for 
State interference, as, it is claimed, we should deal 
with the question in a more truly national manner 
than by a compulsory rate. 

In short, our national honour demands that we 
should do voluntarily what it is now sought to make 
obligatory. Against this, is the fact that voluntary 
aid has so far proved inadequate to the needs of the 
situation. 

Private Charity Often Fails. 

The argument that every British child should have 
the right to sufficient food is a strong one. Indeed, 
establish this principle, and State feeding of hungry 
children should be a success. But can it be 
established? Carry this principle to its logical end, 
and it would mean that every child, be he duke’s son 
or cook’s son, should be fed by the State, which, of 
course, is ridiculous. 

On the other hand, confine the relief to a portion of 
the community, and it becomes something in the 
nature of charity. That, however, brings us to the 
third point, namely, that there would be no stigma 
attaching to the receipt of State food for children. 

Well, it is a fact that private charity often fails 
to reach those who are most deserving of it. Un- 
doubtedly, there are many parents, hard-working, self- 
respecting folk, who would rather endure privation, 
and even let their children endure privation, than 
accept charity. ’ 

It is claimed that they would accept relief from 
the State. Would they? If, as has been said, the 
relief is not general, it inevitably is in the nature 
of charity, and, as regards helping the right class, we 
should be no better off than we were before. Indeed, 
we should be worse off, for the struggling tax-payer 
would suffer for the undeserving, who at present 
batten on those who can afford to be bled. 


Absurd Rivalry Between Charities. 

The question of stigma is a difficult one. Many 
parents, who, a few years ago, would never have 
dreamt of sending their children to any but private 
schools, now take advantage of State education, and 
the same might happen in regard to feeding of 
children. 

Finally, it is claimed on this side of the question 
hat the State could deal with the matter more 
effectively and economically than private charities, 
whose operations often overlap. 

Unquestionably, there is far too much absurd com- 
netition and rivalry between charities of different 
religious denominations, with the result that some 
districts get too much help, others too little, while 
the work of private individuals must necessarily be 
haphazard. ° ; 

On the other hand, there are many cases that can 
be better dealt with by private charity than by a 
State department, with its red tape, inelastic rules 
and regulations, and inability to adapt itself to 
individual and special cases. 

We don’t want a State department to feed ihe 
children is the cry of some. What we do want is 
better co-operation between different charities and 
some general organisation of them. 

Now, turning to the other side, it is claimed that 
State feeding of children would pauperise parents, and 
destroy the sense of parental responsibility. An ex- 
cessively difficult. question. 

On the one hand, many underfed children have 


CHILDREN. 


Should State or Charity Feed Them ? 


This is one of the most vital questions 
of the day, and one exceedingly difficuls 
to deal with in a brief espace. 
unnecessary to remind the 


from State care of 
absolutely destitute little ones, ts already 
fact, meals 

ovided from the rates. 
| aeeeinoas ta still young, and at present, 
the State supplements the work of charity, 
and vice versd. The point of issue is: 
In this great and powerful country of 
. | ours there are tens of thousands of chil- 
1 dren who are insufficiently fed. Should 
the State or private charity feed them? 
Look in the left-hand 
in favour of, in the right-hand scale for 
the arguments against State feeding. 


‘ing regularly to THE SCOUT, and do 
1 Baden-Powell writes for it EVERY 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 11, 1909, 


THE 


= 


It ia, 


relief of underfed 


being 
The movement 


scale for arguments 


for parents those who are already hopeless paupers, 
whom nothing could further pauperise. State relief 
would not affect them one way or the other. 

But, on the other hand, there are many parents 
whose children are hungry, simply because their 
parents’ earnings are insufficient to feed them. ‘The 
parents are deccnt, hard-working, self-respecting 
folk, but with all the will in the world they cannot 
make enough for the needs of their families. This is 
the class that scorns charity. 


You Cannot Draw the Line. 

How would State assistance affect them? Very 
difficult to say. They might work as hard as ever. 
On the other hand, they might relax their efforts, and 
sink into pauperdom. 

But, remember, these deserving people cannot feed 
their families .properly. it seems imperative that 
they should be assisted. 

If State feeding could be confined to this class, and 
to the children of hopeless paupers, it would probably 
work out all right. But, the sccoud point, where are 
you going to draw the line? Tale the case of two 
neighbours, the ono earning 25s., the other 30s. a 
week. A&., the former, allows the State to feed his 
children; B., the latter, feeds his own. But before 
long B. says to himself: “Hallo, I am making more 
than A., and, presumably, working harder, or doing 
better work, than he, yet, thanks to State aid, he is 
as well off as I am. This isn’t fair. This State shall 
feed my children.” Remember, A. can say, “You 
can’t sneer at me; the State provides the food, and 
I have as much right to it as I have to the protection 
of the British flag.” 


Who Pays? 

Then, the 35s. a week man, in the same strect, says 
the same thing about B., and his children come on 
the rates, and 80 on. 

Some may say, that is just what we want, every- 
body’s children to be fed by the State. 

Meanwhile, who pays? Following the third point 
on this side, it wjll be the already heavily over- 
burdened middle-class rate-payer, until he puts his 
own children on the rates, which, as has been pointed 
out, he is already beginning to do in the case of 
education. 

Where charity feeds poor children, it is done by 
those who can best afford it; put the children on the 
rates, and you are penalising those who can Icast 
bear the burden. 

‘It is a disgrace, a foul, nativnal disgrace, that, in 
this enormously wealthy, powerfut!. and self-proclaimed 
Christian country of ours, children should suffer 
hunger. 

But, perhaps, the real disgraco is that. this suffer- 
ing is not relicved voluntarily by those who can best 
bear the burden. 

And, remember, introduco State feeding of hungry 
children, and sooner or later the stream of charity 
will dry up. With what result? Tho rich will not 
be penalised in anything like proportion to kis means, 
the struggling rate-payer will be taxed out of all 
proportion to his. is children will suffer. and thus 
we shall simply be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

ConcLusion : 

The reader is invited to form his own. 

<—- 

“Srp,’? said a fierce lawyer, “do you, on your 
oath, swear that this is not your handwriting*” 

“T think not,’’ was the cool reply. 

“Does it resemble your writing?” 

“T can’t say it does.”’ 

“Do you take your oath that this wring aces 
not resemble yours?” 

tty Y-e-s.”’ 

“Now, how do you know?” 

“Cause I can’t write.” 


not overlook the important 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONER'S 
MARVELLOUS RESCUE 


Ulcers Cured after 60 Years’ Pain. 


Tae T1909. PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 669 
——_—_—_——___________—_—————s ee as SE = ee Ooo" 


ANY old folks are to-day thanking Zam-Buk for having released them from the clutches 
of a terrible skin-disease, thus enabling them to enjoy their old-age pensions in 
comparative comfort. A case in point is that of Mr. George Smith, of 61 Goodier’s 

Lane, Regent Road, Sulford, who in his gratitude telegraphed to the Zam-Buk Co. as follows :— 
“Shall enjoy old-age pension, thanks to Zam-Buk.—George Smith.” 

To a Manchester, journalist, who investigated the origin of this spontaneous and heartfelt 

\ acknowledgment of Zam-Buk, Mr. Smith, an old railway worker, told a remarkable story of 

"how Zam-Buk cured his bad leg, which for 60 years was corrupted by growing ulcers. 

“Sixty-two years ago, whilst working on some excavations, a fall of earth injured my 
left leg,” Mr. Smith, who is over 75 years of aye, told the journalist. “When I left the 
hospital the wound was still open, but as soon as I could limp about again I got back to work. 
But the wound, instead of healing becaime ulcerated, and remained so for sixty years. During 
this time some of the cleverest doctors and specialists in the country treated me, and I 
tried scores of ordinary ointments and salves, but the leg got no better,and my case seemed 
quite hopeless, especially when scaly eczema formed all round the ulcers, spreading over my foot 
and leg, and broke out on my body, causing agonising burning and itching. The doctor gave me 
some salve, but this did no good at all. 

“Hearing great accounts of Zam-Buk, I decided to try this balm. The first dressings with Zam-Buk 
gave me some ease from the awful burning and itching pain, and my confidence returned, Every dressing 
. with Zam-Buk cleared some of the eczema away, but, better still, the swelling in the foot 
Mr. George Smith, Salford, who was wonderfully cured by Zam-Buk- and ankle, and round the ulcers was considerably reduced, and the ulcers began to heal. 
“ After regular dressings with Zam-Buk the eczema ry ulcers poss ante cured, 

, and m was so well that I was able to get about again without pain and discomfort. 

Zam = Buk, Just a2 Zam-Duk ph aggescle | ret For mate now J have been without ibs pain: for the first ‘dies foe sixty long years. 
the Mr. Smith's obstinate ulcere, 20 it would be I cannot say how thankful I am to Zam-Buk.” 


FREE! 


You can test Zam-Buk 
free. Send this eoupon 
with ld. stamp for return 
postage, to the Zam- 
Buk Co., Leeds, and a 
dainty Free Sample will 
be at once sent you. 

Pearson"s Weekly, 
Feb, 11, '00. 


Of ali Chemiste in 1/14, 3/9, and 4/6 bozes, or direct for same 
prices post free from Zem-Buk Co., 45 Cow Cross Stree, 
London, E.C. 
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A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. j From Boot Repairers everywhere. 
Bold by all Chemists and Stores. : 4 Every farthing refunded Write for Bovkle:, Redfern’s R..bber Works, Hyde. 
Price 1/-or post free in U.K.I4¢ stamps. if not entirely satisfied. we ‘ J 
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booklet for your comes with it. ScoTT & Bowne, Ltd., 10-11 Stonecutter Street, 
London, E.C. 
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WHEN OUT OF SORTS 


the wisest course is undoubtedly to take Beecham’s Pills. By so doing you call to your 
aid one of the most reliable curative agents known, 
condition 


Tots pep +t 


A packet of Edwards’ 
transforms an “ordinary” 
meal into an appetising 
savoury repast. 


7} 


Beecham’s Pilis you lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 
remove the “out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pillsis to put the 


thoroughly im order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot 
fail to fellow. Unlike the merely temporary effects of stimulants, a permanent 
that springs from steady nerve force results from 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Beecham’s Pilis are specially suitable for Females of all ages. 


d. 


Edwards’ Desiccated Soup, excellent as it is alone, best proves its value when 
added to a hash, soup, or stew. It adds body and imparts to the dish the 
flavours of the prime beef, fresh vegetables and spiccs of which it is alone 
composed. It makes the meal doubly enjoyable. My Dear Buy it! 
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Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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IWHEN LITTOE JARS 
BALL IQ DOVE. 


ADA YACCO, who has been termed 
: x “the Japanese Bernhardt,” and 

and sweetheart by hing their 5 who will be remembered as having 
appeared in London some years 

f oR ago, has been desoribing tho 

in warm water and soaped. | } differences in the manner of love- 


‘After the soapy washing the 


wardrobes, and infringing their 
© habits, is a creature of the past. 
Her manner was repulsive, and 
her “make-up” vunsexed her. 
Brothers ridiculed her, and sweethearts gave), | 
her a wide beth, in a oe calico z 
loneliness she gladly took refuge the], 43 
laces and frills that accentuate a woman's |! ~ i Pa 
charms and fascinates her admirers. tittle attention to it every day 
Rees girl ey can an Me @ mon-|' Jf she leaves it to hazard f 
strosity—a sort of hybrid an , if she were at A *s 
all pretty, lost all her lovable curves through hag’ this time shall come it will oa ad 
her masculine assumption, while a homely 
girl emphasised every obtrusive angle. 
SAILOR HATS OUT OF DATE. 
And what man could make love toa girl 
who seemed the counterpart of himself? It 
gavoured of making love to another man. 


making in the Easpand West. 


| 
‘r || Says Madame Yacco: In m country— 
i ho - : seoaes _ |sapou—ne girl is ever allowed to declare 


; ; iher love as frankly as it is done in the 
added a little of the tincture | Western countries. On account of this 


gaa face and nock |custom Japanese women hide their love and 


F become love-sick. 
they are to Miley pees rare | Often they will die of love-sickness rather 


Te) thon that the facial massage sbould be|! than confess their love. . 
beatowed. This must seem very curious for your 


jreaders to hear, but the difference comc3 


‘The double chin ia one of the trials that ; 
afflict women as they geton in life. Its very (from the fact that, whereas in your country 


«ani intercourse between men and women is 
pee ee Nor eee hat se see | allowed entire freedom, in our country it is 
to self-starving and always takes off the {not 60. 
flesh in the wrong place and leaves flabbiness, JAPANESE MAXIMS ARE. STRICT. 
but by judicions massage. In England men and women are on such 

THUMB DRILL. an equal footing that there is hardly any 


Five minutes at night and the same length more difference than in the intercourse 
of time in the morning willkeep the growing between man and man. , 
chin down or will even reduce it to some-||,. In Japan there are many strictly estab. 
thing like decent proportions when it has lished maxims governing the conduct of mea 
once come. But the reduction will require a and women to each other, one of which 
long time, and tience and perseverance | forbids a man or a woman to sit in each 
will both be n to do the work. ; other # presence. 

The massage movement is indicated in the, After a girl and a boy are peer a old 
picture. The tips of tne fingers are placed ef must observe this custom rigidly. 
at the side of the face, the thumb ti Taaned hus it is that mon and women in Japan 
under the chin, and with the of the || have no freedom in their relations. 
thumbs the flesh is pressod backward and This marked difference in the relationship 
upward. The pressure must be firm, bat of men and women in your country and in 
not hard, and it must be repeated, as I have|/™T0 makes more silent tragedy and « 
said, for five minutes at a time. Longer seri 
does no harm, although the maneegs must be 
begun gently in order that the in is not 
made tender. 

The arms are sometimes likely to become 
wearied before the period of tregtment is 
over. There is a way of getting over this 
fatigue. Some women do this rabbi after || ¥ 
they go to bed, lying on their the 
while, and others read while they do it, seat- 
ing themselves at a table on which is||with the social conditions of your country 
proped a book and resting the elbows on' aud therefore cannot discuss the manner in 

he table while they give the massage. which love reigns among your women. On 

Five minutes seem a long time when one|| the whole, however, I think love in Japan is 
is watching the clock to see how the period || very noble, sublime, and sacred. 
of treatment is passing, but when the mind When two people fall in love with each 
is = in some way the moments go} other in Ja) millions of pounds could not 
quickly. 7 

Another means of reducing the chin is by 


|hour for the task. 

' Some few women prefer attending to these 

matters when they rise in the morning, but 

the busy woman generally has such a rush of 

occupations waiting for her when she awakes 
he Derby hat, too, save for equestrian || that she cannot spend even ten minutes on 

exercises, would disfigure the loveliest girl’s|;such & trifle as beautifying. 

face. Every woman has certain weak points, 

This fact is becoming so patent that even jand on these she muat bestow most pains. 
the comfortable sailor hat with the stiff brim| If she is inclined to stoutness she will 
is fast becoming antique, and the few that||have to take special exercises. If it is her 
appear in the shops aro well covered with| hair that troubles her she must give herself 
dotted satin foulards and mulls, or are 60 ithe labour of massaging it nightly and 
heavily garnished with flowers that oneljrubbing a tonic or ointment into the 
hardly sees the hat propcr. acalp. ; 

The pretty white duck hats seen in the|| But it is the face that is most likely to 
best shops are trimmed and are dainty and|jengage the attention of the majority of 
becoming. Even in yachting costume the| women—the face and the neck, if they have 
sailor's severity is losing ground. enough interest in decolleté or low-cut gowns 

It cannot bo denied that dress exerts a | of any kind to keep themselves looking fresh 
pronounced influence over the manners and|jand plump. ; ; 
disposition of a woman. It ie an exceptionally tired or careless 

Put her in mannish clothos and her whole| woman who neglects to wash her face before 
being will bristle with a certain sw rand||going to bed. This is the period when the 
boldness of action, but array her in soft mulls|| washing is most needed. 
and laces and her femininit oo allits pretty|| It is like brushing the teeth at night when 
coquetries, will assert itself. it is really much more necessary to do it than 

NOT WANTED AS WIVES. in the morning, in order that one may go to 
cai ta sleup with a clean mouth and with no 

A girl in heavy boots, a golf skirt, and a ‘cle of food between the teeth to effect 
tam o’ shanter may be a “chummy ” com- ‘and to poison the breath 
panion for the noon-hour jaunts, but it is Tet there dss robabl dozens of persons 
the girl in the fleecy ahr’ of Pa who would nate feel pie could i heeak 
gown that » man remembers wir ® reamy || fast without brushing the teeth who will yet 


* . : ff + + \ . . . 
Fgh in hin oye as he, pos a, Sgwrligo bod peacefully without viinking of 
| - . 


rings of smoke that circle above his h | 
‘A man may find the mancish girl a “ ood|; USES THE WHITE OF AN EGG. 
follow” and enjoy the camaraderie and have, In order to make her face cloan she should 
“no end of fan” with her, but when it| wipe it over first with a good cold cream. 
comes to playing his heart in the game, it is | Some persons prefer a little almond oil, and 
to the truly feminine girl that he turns in || apply this with a bit of soft cloth. I know 
the hope of winning her love and it ia she|/one woman blessed with a boautiful skin, 
whom he honours with the offer of his hand. who always washes her face in the white of 
No! A man in seeking a wife passes by||an ogg at night. She says that no matter 
the mannish woman who has been “chumuny,” || how clean she may have made or tried to 
and leaves her for some other fellow, while|| make her face with soap and water the 
he himself asks the girl whose winning ways white of egg will always coax out more 
and womanly tact challenge his love and || dirt. 
esteem. | ‘Whatever the means used for cleansing, it 
There is & very perceptible toning down of|| should be followed with a soap and warm 
these mannish spirits, and it is well, Al water that will remove every trace of the 
woman who espousos certain causes exhausts || previous application. 
herself by her own hysterical energy. She}, Cold cream should never be left on the 
does not stop to reason, but rushes headlong)’ face over night. And to get it off the face 
« where angels fear to tread.” | must be well rubbed with a soft cloth dipped 


‘and ours. 
| The moral laws of Japan for our women 
'are different from the laws that govern 
ours. 

NEVER ALTER THEIR VOWS. 


Of course, Iam not very well acquainted 


jsadnoace ir affection. oreover, even a 
sharp sword hung threateningly over their 


Love among the Japanese women comes 
from true hearts. people are not 
treatment. . fickle, and they do not love for wealth or 

Tt may also be gently pinched between the! rank. 
finger and thumb, or the ball of the hand | To speak faithfully, although the Japanese 
may be used to rub down the flesh. But this|, women are the most amiable and tender in 
method ia more tiresome than rubbing with ||times of , in times of war or dangor 
the thumbs, and no more efficacious. i they are always ready to sacrifice their lives 

‘After tho chin has been well rubbed it may | for their sovereign, their country, and their 
be rinsed with cold water. If it feels sore husbands. Frequently the Japanese women 
after the treatment apply a little rose-water || work 80 hard that men doing the same 
or tincture of benzoin, diluted. Do not use|/labour would be overcome, These are the 
cold cream on it. characteristics of love in Japan. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


— nn 
WHEN CUTTING NEW BREAD OR CABE | NOVEL DESSERT DISH. ! flour over it. Melt the butter in a saucepan '\FRENCH TAPIOCA CUSTARD. 
__ Dip the knife into boiling water and it Roast three dozen large chestnuts, | add the kidney and flour. When well mixed Soak two tablespoonfuls of tapioca in & 
will cut quite easily. peel them, put into astew-pan, add four ounces! add the milk, ketchup, and Worcestershire little cold water for an hour, then boil it in 
THE TILES IN A HALL of caster sugar and half a gill of water. Place) sauce and allow all to simmer. (-rease some |milk for five minutes, add one ounce of 
May be preserved at their best if they in a gentle heat till the nuts absorb the, doep patty pans nd Line For with the mashed |sugar, a beaten yolk of egg, and flavouring to 
are washed, at least once a week, with skim |®agar, then pile them up symmetrically on/ potatoes, fill with the kidney mixture, season |taste. Stir over the fire a minute or two 
milk and water, instead of soap and water. a glass dish, squeeze over them the juice of a| with salt and pepper, and cover them with |longer, then leave it to get cold. Take of 
SALTED MEAT lemon and dust lightly with little more} a layer of mashed potato. Smooth the potato jany skin that may form, stir in a little 
caster sugar. Pile whipped cream on the| with a knife and brush over with milk. |cream if you have it, then pour into a giacd 


uires longer boiling than fresh, Put is : ; é , Y r 
it sexe tote ate, aninkiy bring it to the ‘igubcnen bea if you can affordit. (Reply | Brown in a hot oven for fifteen minutes. dish. Garnish prettily and serve cold. 


boil, then let it simmer. Allow longer time | SPONGE PUDDING. PRUNE MINCEMEAT. 

than for fresh meat, as the fibres will be! BAKED SPRATS. Half a pound of flour, three ounces of If your first supply of mincemeat runs 
harder. Wash the fish thoroughly, remove heads | sugar, three ounces of butter, one teaspoon. |out early, you may be glad to try this, which 
LINSEED TEA and tails and dredge with flour. Lay them) ful (small) of ground ginger, one teaspoon- is easily madé. Mince well one pound of 


: on a# greased baking tin in a single layer. ful of carbonate of soda, quarter of a pint stewed prunes, and the same quantity of 
Je 3 ee See ied ot 4 pene Cover them with bits of dripping or butter|of milk. Mix flour, pincer, and aiigax acid cooking apples, add half a pound of 
<n peg bp ng ke na ine and bake in a hot oven. When one side is together, rub in the butter, then add the finely shopped suet, the juice and grated 
~ nfl 1 whole 5 ed aia roe t of brown turn the fish, and when quite done,| soda dissolved in the ‘warmed milk.|rind of a lemon, and a little spice. Mix 
s- es t boil cn 6 soma ae ar pin e lace on a hot dish and serve with the liquor| Beat to a soft batter, steam in a buttered these ingredients well, and place in a covered 
i ats Br Seen erinks eB. beste ee om the tin, mixed with a little boiling| basin for three hours. Turn out to serve jar for use. A little brandy will be a2 
“ eye po oe te ed : 2 ite water and vinegar. A few drops of essence) and pour sweot sauce round. improvement. 
two sliced lemons. pesen aste with | of anchovy is an improve:nent. TEA BUNS HARI 
brown sugar or honey. (Reply to E1LEEN.) |7o9 MAKE SMALL KIDNEY PIE 6 . . COT BEAN SOUP. 
ARKEN BROWN BOOTS. Half : y Take a pound of flour, and mix with it Buy one pennywortb of bones, and put 
fo D. Be . a pound of ox kidney, one pound} a little salt and quarter of an ounce of |them on to boil with two large onions and @ 
Place your boots on “ trees, and with of mashed potatoes, one dessertspoonful of baking-powder. Rub in quarter of a pound |carrot, and six peppercorns Let them be:! 
saddle soap and water, in which a little soda | mushroom ketchup, one deszertspoonful of] of butter or lard, six ounces of caster , for four hours, then strain the stock, 2:4 
has been dissolved, wash the boots. Do not Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful ofealt,| and the same quantity of sultanas with ato three pints of it add half a und of 
yraxe the leather very wet, and have a soft half a teaspoonful of pepper, one ounce of| little candied , shredded finely. Mix|haricot beans and a cup of pearl bar's. 
iece of flannel for the purpose. _ Let the butter, one ounce of flour, one gill of milk.| these ingredients together and make into a | Let this boil for an hour, then add 6 tu!’ ip 
ta dry in the air and then polish thom | Cover the kidney with a paste of flour and! light dough with one egg well beaten up in !and three large potatoes. ‘and cook for lit 
with a good brown polish. Repeat the water, plunge it into boiling water and cook for half a pintof milk. Place into bun tins, and |an hour lon er. Pass this all throngha sieve. 
washing about once in ten days, till the twohours. Take from the water, remove the| bake in a very quick oven for fifteen or return to the saucepan, season with py i*t 
eolour is improved. (Reply to H. W. Baacu- paste, which is merely put to keep in the| twenty minutes. Sift a little su over and salt, boil up and serve. This is «3 
CLINFE.) | juices. Chop the kidney finely and scatter the | the buns before serving. (Reply to Cuasm.) | economical and nourishing soup. 
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“The Hand that Guides the Pen” is a specially interestin 
g feature in the current HTIOME NOTES. 
handwriting witb signatures of Field-Marshal Lord Strathnairn, Lord Goschen, and the late Lord auliahucy. a 
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| fler Own Doctor | 
_Marvelled: 


Wonderful Cure by ‘CHAS. FORDE’S.’ 


That Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans effect a per- 
manent cure of liver and stomach ailments is 
demonstrated by the story told by Mrs. Charlotte 
Evans, of 34 School Lane, Bushey, Herts. 

“J had been a sufferer more or less from indigestion 
for years until about four years ago, when the ailment 
developed quickly,” said Mrs. Evans. ‘ Everything Iate 
gave we dreadful stifling pain at thechest. I could not 
walk a few rei without being out of breath, and pains 
that seemed to be cutting like a knife. There came 
also a severe pain in the region of the liver. At last 
I broke down altogether and lay up in my bedroom for 
three months. The doctor attended me, but finding he 
could not cure me he arranged for me to go into the 
hospital. They gave me various medicines, and at the 
end of the week sent me home again. Still the pains 
at the chest and the terrible difficulty of breathing 
continued, and I vomited very much. One of my 
neighbours who had are grent benefit from Cwas. 
ds Forpe’s Bile Beans pressed me to try that medicine. 
ge On ey ee “Cas. Forpe’s Bile Beans went right to the root of 
to The Bie eee ute: ) the ailment. They put a stop to the bard breathing and 
pti 4 Co., Greek Street, ) to the heart pains, freed the chest from the stifling, and 
Hearts ; mark your envelope | made me able toeat and get restful air After that CHas, 

The best skilled acs. ( FoRDE’s Bile Beans built me up to health and strength 
poset Ang Medical stafis 0 with rapid strides. When the.doctor found out what had 
a teens tn sending this ) happened, he was surprised. He said: ‘Then keep on with 
letter may save your (ifeas \ Citas. FoRDE’S Bile Beans; they are a good medicine.’ ” 
tt has caved mony others. ae — 

The public are warned against worthless imitation bile beans made in out- 
ward appearance to look like the genuine and world-famed “CHAS. 
FORDE'’S ’ BtleBeans Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans are never sold in penny- 
worths, and never loose, but always tn sealed boxes bearing the namo 
** Chas. Forde’s.” None other are genuine. 


Sold by all chemists at 1/14 or 2s. 9d. Foe box; or at same price direct 
erom The Bile Reon Menfe. Co.. 45 Cow Cross Street, London. E.C. 
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: Bile Bean Co., Gree! 

St., Leeds. 

Peareon’s Weekly, 
Feb. 11 09. 


Composed only of purest, simple Drugs. 
The most delicate in Health may use 
them in perfect confidence. 


IF | MOST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


VINOLIA 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d. ; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 


They are emphatically the best Cough 
Remedy ever made, 


ao 


Our New Pages. 

1 am wondering what you have thought of the 
new pages I have introduced into P.W. during the 
last two numbers. I am referring, of course, to the 

ages which have been set out in four-column form 
instead of our usual three. The reason of the change 
is that, by using a very slightly smaller type, I can 
give you a good deal more actual reading matter. 
And, as regards the new form of “Home Notes” 
page, this I particularly want you to point out to 
your wives, daughters, sisters, sweethearts, and 
aunts. Every lady will find something to interest 
her every week in this page, and, if any of my lady 
readers like to write suggesting articles for the page, 
I shail be only too happy to give their suggestions 
my consideration, and to reward those efforts which 
are of service. 


a Question of Wealth. 


“] group like you to decide a vexed point for mo,” 
says Gorp anp Diamonps. “ My brother and I have 
been arguing as to whee the greater part of the 
world’s undiscovered treasures are hidden. He says 
in the depths of the ocean, while I say in the bowels 
of the earth.” It is not an easy matter to 
settle, Gorp anp Dramonps, and, if you would ex- 
plore the interior of the earth, and your brother 
prowl about in the “dark, unfathomed caves of the 
ocean,” until the matter was placed beyond all dis- 
pute, the world would be grateful to you. On the 
whole, I should be disposed to think that the oceans 
of the earth flow over more concealed wealth than 
lies buried in the ground. By this time the ‘old and 
diamond mines of the earth must be approaching the 
worked-out point; whereas the mines, which un- 
doubtedly lie under the seas, are still waiting to be 
opened. Not to mention the sunken treasure ships 
which lie there. 


Only a Compliment. 

Inqursrtrve has often seen in the papers that certain 
people have been presented with the freedom of a 
city or pe “J should be very glad,’”’ he writes, 
“it you could tell me, through the columns of your 
delightful paper, what privileges they enjoy.’’ 

I am afraid that, for all practical purposes, 
Inquisittve, their privileges are like the famous Mrs. 
Harris, in Martin Chuzzlewit; that is to say, they 
don’t really exist. It is true that, in some cases, & 
Freeman is able to obtain certain educational advan- 
tages for his children, and there are also small - 
sions for which he is eligible; but neither of these 
advantages would be likely to benefit the average dis- 


tinguished person, upon whom the Freedom of a City 
is conferred. Of course, in old days it was a different 


matter. Your burgess then had very real privileges, 
even the haughtiest of bold, bad barons, and such 
like, hesitating to lay violent hands on him. European 
monarchs always made a point of supporting the 
burgesses as a check on the influence of the feudal 
aristocracy. Nowadays, however, the distinction, as 
we shatied by saying, is practically an honorary one. 


Editors as Authors. 


C. B. is an amateur author, and he is troubled with 
tho problem as to whether editors ever write stories. 
“The only gentleman I can think of who does,” he 
says, “is Mr. Robert Barr. As an unsuccessful 
author, who has wasted enough cash in pens, paper, 
stamps, and typewriting to pay for a summer holi- 
day, I have a suspicion that editors know, from 

ractical experience, that, to try and make money 

rom imaginative work is, in 999 cases out of a 
thousand, a pure waste of time.’-———————You 
have not quite hit the nail on the head, O. B. The 
fact is that the ordinary editor has no time to do 
anything else except edit. His mind may teem with 
ideas for sparkling short stories and thrilling novels 
but in the majority of cases his whole energies are 
occupied in bringing out his paper. A fair number 
of our leading writers, however, have tasted the 
aweets and bitters of editorial work. One has only 
to recall the names of Max Pemberton, Jerome K. 
Jerome, Frank Harris, Arnold Golsworthy, and T. P, 
O’Connor, to see that editors do not all take quite 
such a black view of “imaginative work” as you 
euggest. Still, of course, it does not follow that, 
because a man is a successful editor, he is able to 
write good stories himself. It is not his business any 
more than it is that of a musical director to be able 
to play every instrument in the band. 
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Who Wants to be a Hero? 


fearfully behind the times in the matter 
and scientific investigation. 
fault of the slow and unimaginative law. 
frequently happen,’”’ he states, 
is on the point of discovering a wonderful remedy for 
some dreadful disease, but cannot 
to a successful conclusion, 
with his new medicine and killed anyone with it, the 
law would call it murder. 
might be on the verge of perfecting an explosive so 
terrific that the possession of it 
British Army invincible; but dares not carry 
necessary final experiments, because of the 
of one or more of 
himself called to account in consequence. 
that the law ought 
experiments ; those 


ments erected to themselves.’’ 


might object to such ‘a law. 


story of its having stood across the 
The fi 
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TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 
We are offering a prize of £200 for the best serial story 
dlowing conditions : 
Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 
The plot should be laid incipally in this country, and the 
present day. 


The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 


of tne other ieg at our usual rates 
all stories must be submitted under this 


Manuscri hich must be typewritten on one side of the 
: in addieoad is the Fiction Editor, 


the top left-hand corner 
ter 


of the envelope. They must arrive not la than 
Tuesday, March 16th, 1909. 
‘We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss or yaa 
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——_—_—————-It’s all a 
Some backward people 
But an example would 
be everything. I presume you would not mind show- 
ing how it would work by consenting to swallow a 
dose of some new concoction, just to demonstrate 
Loew it is @ marvellous “cure-all” or sudden 
leat 


Snapped U; the Old Clo’ Man. 


“Wat became of the wonderful statue, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, which used to stand across the 
harbour, so that spe had to sail under ite legs?” 
asks A. R. W. “I have always been fascina by 
this wonderful effort of antiquity, which must have 
far transcended any effort of modern da , and am 
anxious to know what fate ultimately befel it.” 
I am sorry to seem to throw cold water on 
your enthusiasm, A. R. W. But the truth is that 
the Colossus of Rhodes was something of a fraud. 
It was wrought by the sculptor, Chares, in the year 
168 3.c., to commemorate the failure of a certain 
Demetrius Poliorcetes to capture Rhodes. But the 
harbour, and of 
ships having sailed under its legs, is mere legend. 
re was not more than 125 feet high—a pretty 
good re of a man, of course, but nothing in 
comparison with some of the monuments of old Egypt. 
The statue was thrown down and smashed by an 
earthquake about fifty years after it had been set 
up. After lying neglected for a long time, the frag- 
ments of bronze were purchased by an enterprisin 
Jew, who is said to have sold them to be turne 
into swords, armour, and spear-heads. 


The Long and Short of It. 


F, T., who stands five-feet-seven, has married a hus- 
band who is only four-feet-ten. “We can never go 
out,” she writes, “without having remarks passed on 
us. We only smile, however, as we rather enjoy the 
fact that wo are able to afford people amusement. 
In spite of the oddness in our size and looke, we 
are truly in love with each other, and very happy. 
I often wonder whether other couples, who appear 
better matched, are half as jolly. I am sure, at all 
events, that few wives can have as chivalrous and 
good a little husband as mine. There are times, of 
course, when he is a little cross, but then I lie low 
and the cloud passes over.’’——————_Bravo, F. T. 
That’s the right sort of spirit to mako a happy 
married life. If you are five-feet-seven, and your 
husband only four-feet-ten, he obviously can’t ‘help 
being a trifle short with you at times, but by lying 
low you naturally get rid of the difference! I once 
knew a somewhat similar case to yours, only the 
other way on, so to speak. A friend of mine, who 
was six-fect-three, married a girl just under five feet. 
She was a very high-spirited, merry little person, and 
used to tease him unmercifully. I remember ‘that 
once, when she was chaffing him, he lifted her up in 
his arms, and sat her on top of a high wardrobe 
“That’s the only way I can keep her in order,” he 
said to me with mock sadness. “I leave her there 
until she promises to be good.’? I am not recommend- 
ing this in your case, however. 


his assistants 


if they survive, and, 
families to be provided 


matter of taste, Procress. 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title fe used. 


Wrex Byr~0 
Fas. 11, 1909. 
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“U Mugs.” 


Tus expression which heads this paragraph is not 
mine, but belongs to Tommy, of Manchester. He is 
u because his countenance is not as beautiful as 
it might be. “I always knew I was uyly,’’ he con- Q 
fesses, “‘but I never bothered much about it until 
lately. Then I read in the paper that a surgeon- A 
general in the Army, or something like that, had 4 
been stating that an unpleasant or villainous 8 
character was generally indicated by an ugly face, 
and that a man with a lowering or gloomy expression 
was the sort of person to avoid. y expression is a 
perpetual scowl; but it isn’t me, only that nature 
shaped my face like that, so that I can’t help my- 
self. It worries me to think that I may be an utter 
scoundrel at heart without knowing it.’’————_—_— 
Don’t worry any more, Tommy. The gentleman you 
allude to must have been talking through his hat. i, 
The whitest-souled, kindest-hearted philanthropist I i 
know has @ face which makes him look as if he were 
plotting murders all the time—especially when he is Mi: 
asleep. As for real criminals, many of them have we 
been endowed with angelic features. Some of the rn 
most cold-blooded poisoners have looked as if they 


never could be happy until they had given a present a 
to a fellow-creature; but the “present” they wished ; 

to give away was lingering death. Madame de sh 
Brinvilliers was a human tigress, but she had a lovely a 
face, which might have belonged to a saint. W 


“T seLona to our local football club,’? writes Fuoiz 
Back, “and am on the committee. The other day 
we found ourselves in rather low water, and the 
secretary called a meeting. At this meeting the 
father of our centre-forward announced that he would 
make the club a present of £10. ‘He’s a regular 
brick,’ said one of the fellows after the meeting, and 
it suddenly struck me what a curious expression this 
is. Can you tell me the origin of it? Why should 
one call a good fellow a brick?” It is a 
curious thing, Futy Back, but, as a matter of fact, 
this expression, which sounds so modern, is one of 
the oldest bits of slang in the world. It actually 
originated in Sparta. A gentleman of the name of 
Agesilaus, who was King of that enterprising 
division of ancient Greece, was showing an ambassador 
over hie capital. The latter was mu astonished to 
find no fortifications. “Where are the walls, sire?” 
he inquired. “Come with me to-morrow,’’ replied 
Agesilaus, with a kingly chuckle, “and I will show 
‘you.’”? The next = accordingly, he took the 
ambassador out upon plains of Sparta, and 
showed him the army drawn up in battle array. 
“There are tho walls of Sparta,” he remarked; 
10,000 men, and every man a brick!” Not bad for 
a king, was it? 


Not Anxious for Trouble. 


Anxrous has fallen in love, and, if I may judge by 
his letter, it is evidently his first experience of the 
process. Listen to what he says: “TI was introduced 
to @ yours lady some few weeks ago, and, having 
seen her on several occasions since, have become 
passionately fond of her. She seems to take a great 
interest in me, and has asked me once or twice to 
toke hee for a walk, which I have done. Lately, 
however, I find that a young gentleman has also been 
walking out with her, and, although she has now 
told him she does not want him, he still insists on 
coming after her. What would you advise me to do 
to get him away from her without causing trouble?” 
‘Why don’t you marry the girl, Anxious? 
I know of no other method by which you can check 
tho advances of a rival suitor, unless he is even more 
anxious to avoid trouble than you are yourself. Of 
course, you might waylay him in the street, and hint 
darkly that all sorts of unpleasant things will happen 
to him unless he clears out and leaves you in 
possession; but, should he happen to be pugnacious 
by nature, I am afraid that the disturbance you are 
so eager to evade might swiftly follow. On the 
whole, a wedding-ring is certainly your safest 
weapon. 
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Our New Pages. 


Iam wonderiag, what you have thought of the 
new pages E have introduced into P.W. during the 
last two numbers, | am referring, of course, to the 
payes which have been set out in four-columna form 
instead of our usual three. The reason of the change 
is that, by using a very slightly smaller type, I can 
give you a geod deal moro actual reading matter. 
And, as regards the new form of “Home Notes” 
page, this FP particularly want you to point out to 
sour wives, daughters, sisters, sweethearts, and 
aunts. Every lady will find something to interest 
her every week in this page, and, if any of my lady 
readers like to write sugesting articles for the page. 
foshall be only too happy te give their suggestions 
my consideration, and te reward those efforts which 
are of service. 


« Question of Wealth. 

“T srovup like you to decide a vexed point for me,” 
cays Goto anp Diamonns. “My brother and I have 
been arguing as to where the greater part of the 
world’s undiscovered treasures are hidden. He says 
in tho depths of the ocean, while I say in the bowels 
of the earth.” _—JIt is not an easy matter to 


settle, Gorn axp Diamonns, and, if you would ©x- | 


plore the interior of the earth, and your brother 
prowl about in the “ dark, unfathomed caves of tho 
ocean,” until the matter was placed beyond all dis- 
prte, the world would be grateful to you. On tho 
whole, T should be di-pesed to think that the oceans 
of the carth flow over more concealed wealth than 
lies buried in the ground. By this time the gold and 
diamond mines of the earth must. be approaching the 
worked-out point; whereas the mines, which un- 
doubtedly lie under the seas, are still waiting to be 
opened, Not to mention the sunken treasure ships 
which lio there. 


Only a Compliment, 

InquisiTIVE has often seen in the papers that certain 
people have been presented with the freedom of a 
city or borough. “I should bo very glad,’’ ho writes, 
“Gf you could tell me, through the columns of your 
delightful paper, what privileges they enjoy.""-—— 

—-_f am afraid that, for all practical purposes, 
Inquisitive, their privileges are like the famous Mrs. 
Harris, in Martin Chuzzlewit; that is to say, they 
don’t really exist. It is true that, in some cases, & 
Freeman is able to obtain certain educational advan- 
tages for his children, and there aro also small pen- 
sions for which he is eligible; but neither of these 
advantages would be likely to benefit the averago dis- 
tinguished person, upon whom the Freedom of a City 
is conferred. Of course, in old days it was a different 
matter. Your burgess then had very real privileges, 
even the haughtiest of bold, bad barons, and such 
like, hesitating, to lay violent hands on him, European 
monarchs always made a point of supporting the 
burgesses as a check on the influence of the feudal 
aristocracy. Nowadays, however, the distinction, as 
we started by saying, 1s practically an honorary one, 


Editors as Authors. 


C. 2B. is an amateur aatior, and he is troubled with 
the problem as to whether editors over write stories. 
“The only gentleman Tecan think of who does,” he 
siys, “is Mr. Robert Barr. As an unsuceessful 
author, who has wa-ted enough cash in pens, paper, 
stamps, and typewriting, to pay for a summer holi- 
Gay, Tohave a suspicien that editors know, from 
practical expertence. that, to try and make money 
from imauinative work as, in 999 cases out of a 
thousand, a pure waste of time,.’'—--—-——--—You 
havo not quite lit the nai on the head, GC. B. The 
fact is that the ordinary etitor has no time to do 
anything else excep! whe. His mind may teem with 
ideas for sparkling short stories and thrilling novels, 
but in the majerity of cases his whole energies n'sick 
occupied in bringing out his paper. A fair number 
of our leading writers, however, have tasted the 
sweets and bitters of edierial work, OQae has only 
to recall the names of Max Pemberton, Jerome Kk, 
Jerane, Frank Harris, Arnold Golsworthy, and TL P. 
O'Connor, to see that eriters do not all take anita 
auch a black view of “iT navinative work” as vou 
eiyicet. Still, of course, it does not follow that, 
becanse a man is a sucessful editor, he ia able to 
erite good stories himself. it is not his business any 
more than it is that of a musical director to be able 
to play every instrument in the band. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 
We aro offering a prize of £200 for tho best serial story 
received under the following conditions : 


Stories must be trom 60,000 to 90.000 words. 
The plot should be laid principally in this country, and the 


! period should be that of the present day. 


Tho prize of £200 will be paid to tho author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to oursclves tho 
right to purchase any of tno other stories at our u-ual rates 
of remuneration. and all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. . 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on cne sido of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
should he marked * £200 Story ’’ on the top left-hand corner 
of the envelope. They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, March 16th, 1909. 

Wo cannot hold ourselves responsible for the lozs or non- 
delivery of MISS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every endeavour wiil be mnade to assure their safe 
return in the event of their proving unsuitabk. 


_——— 


Who Wants to be a Hero? 


In the opinion of ProcGress we, in this country, are 
fearfully hehind the times in the matter of medical 
and scientific investigation. He thinks this is all the 
fault of the slow and unimaginative law. “Tt must 
frequently happen,’ he states, “that a great doctor 
is on the point of discovering a wonderiul remedy for 
some dreadful disease, but cannot push his researches 
to a successful conclusion, becauso, if he experimented 
with his new medicine and killed anyone with it, the 
law world call it murder. Then, also, a scientist 
might be on the verge of perfecting an explosive so 
terrific that the possession of it would render the 
British Army invincible; but dares not carry out the 
necessary final experiments, because of the possibility 
of one or more of his assistants being killed, and 
himself called to account in consequence. I think 
that the law ought to be altered to allow of such 
experiments: those helping in them to be rewarded 
if they survive, and, in caso of accidents, their 
families to be provided for by the State, and monu- 
ments erected to themselves.’’——----—It’s all a 
matter of taste, Procress. Some backward people 
might object to such a law. But an example would 
be everything. IT presume you would not. mind show- 
ing how it would work by consenting to swallow a 
doso of some new concoction, just to demonstrate 
whether it is a marvellous “cure-all” or sudden 
death? 


Snapped Up by the Old Clo’ Man. 


harbour, so that ships had to sail undor its | 3?” 
asks A. R. W. “I have always been fecitael by 


far transcended any effort of modern days, and am 
anxious to know what fate ultimately befel it.""——— 
__ I am sorry to seem to throw cold water on 
your enthusiasm, A. R. W. But tho truth is that 
the Colossus of Rhodes was somcthing of a fraud. 
It was wrought by the sculptor, Chares, in the year 
168 3.c., to commemorate the failuro of a certain 
Demetrius Poliorcetes to capturo Rhodes. But the 
story of its having stood across the harbour, and of 
ships having sailed under its legs, is mere legend. 
The figure was not more than 125 feet high--a pretty 
good figure of a man, of course, but nothing in 
comparison with some of the monuments of old Egypt. 
The statue was thrown down and smashed by an 
carthquake about fifty years after it had been set 
up. After Tying neglected for a long time, the frag- 
ments of bronze were purchased by an enterprising 
Jow, who is said to have sold them to be turned 
into swords, armour, and spear-heads. 


The Leng and Short of It. 


F. T., who stands five-feet-seven, has married a hus- 
band who is only four-fect-ten. “We can never go 
out,” she writes, “without having remarks passed on 
us. We only smile, however, as we rather enjoy the 
fact that we are able to afford people amusement, 
In spite of the oddness in our size and looks, we 
are truly in love with cach other, and very happy. 
L often wonder whether other couples, who appear 
better matched. are half as jolly. Tam sure, at all 
events, that few wives can have as chivalrous and 
wood a little husband arndae, There are times, of 
course, when he is a little cross, but thea I lie law 
and the cloud passes over.” 3rave, F. .. 
That's the right sort of spirit to mako a hapny 
married life. Tf you are five-fect-cven, and. your 
husband only four-fect-ten, he obviansly can’t ‘help 
being a trifle short with you at times, but by lying 
low you naturals get rid of the difference! T once 
knew a somewhat similar caso to yours, only the 
other way cn, :o to speak. A friend of mine, who 
was six-feot-three, married a girl just under five fect 
She was a very high-spirited, morry little person, and 
used to tenso him unmercifully. To remember that 
once, when sho was chafing hita, he lifted her up in 
his arms, and sat her on top of a high wardrobe 
“That's the onfy way Tocan keep her in order,” he 
sand ta me wi rock eadness, “Lf leave her there 
until she promise to be geod.’ Tam not ree smmend- 
Hing this in your cae. however. a 


Note.--A penknife will J:e awarded to each reader whose latter is 


or whose suggestion for a title is ussd. 


“What becamo of tho wonderful statue, tho 
Colossus of Rhodes, which used to stand across the 


this wonderful offort of antiquity, which must have 


“Ugly Mugs.” 

Tne expression which heads this paragraph is not 
mine, but belongs to Tommy, of Manchester. Me is 
upset, because his countenance is not as beautiful as 
it might be. “I always knew I was ugly,’ he con- 
fesses, “but I never bothered much about it until 
lntely. Then I read in the paper that a surgeon. 
general in the Army, or something like that, bad 
been stating that an unpleasant or valiainous, 
character was gencrally indicatcd by an ugly face, 
and that a man witha lowering or gloomy OXpression 
was the sort of person to avoid. My expression is a 
perpetual scowl; but it isn’t me, only that nature 
shaped my faco like that, so that [ can’t help my- 
self. It worries me to think that I may be an utter 
scoundrel at heart without knowing it.’??———— --- 
Don’t worry any more, Tostay. The gentleman you 
allude to must have been talking through his hat. 
The whitest-souled, kindest-hearted philanthropist I 
know has a face which makes him look as if he were 
plotting murders all the time--especially when he is 
asleep. _ As for real criminals, many of them have 
heen endowed with angelic features. Some of tho 
most cold-blooded poisoners have looked as if they 
never could be happy until they had given a present 
to a fellow-creaturo; but the “present " they wished 
to give away was lingering death. Madame de 
Brinvilliors was a human tigress, but she had a lovely 
face, which might have belonged to a saint. 


“He's a Regular Brick.” 

“]T peLonc to our local football club,” writes Fort 
Back, “and am on the committee. The other day 
we found ourselves in rather low water, and the 
secretary called a meeting. At this meeting the 
father of our centre-forward announced that he would 
make the club a present of £10. ‘He’s a regular 
brick,’ said one of the fellows after the meeting, and 
it suddenly struck me what a curious expression this 
is. Can you tell me the origin of it? Why should 
one call a good fellow a brick?” It is a 
curious thing, Fut. Back, but, as a matter of fact, 
this expression, which sounds so modern, is one of 
the oldest bits of slang in the world. It actually 
originated in Sparta. A gentleman of the name of 
Agesilaus, who was King of that enterprising 
division of ancient Greece, was showing an ambassador 
over his capital. The latter was much astonished to 
find no fortifications. ‘“ Where are the walls, sire?” 
he inquired. i 


“Come with me to-morrow,’’ replied 
Agesilaus, with a kingly chuckle, “and I will show 
you.’”” The next morning, accordingly, he took the 
‘ambassador out upon tho plains of Sparta, and 
showed him tho army drawn up in battle array. 
“There aro the walis of Sparta,’”’ he remarked; 
10,000 men, and every man a brick!” Not bad for 
a king, was it? 


Not Anxious for Trouble. 


Anxiovs has fallen in love, and, if I may judge by 
his letter, it is evidently his first experience of tho 
process. Listen to what he cays: “I was intreduced 
to a young lady some few weeks ago, and, having 
scen her on soveral occasions since, have become 
passionately fond of her. She scems to take a great 
interest in me, and has asked me once or twice to 
take her a walk, which I have done. Lately, 
however, I find that a young gentleman has also been 
walking out with her, and, althongh she has now 
told him she docs not want him, he still insists on 
coming after her. What would you advise me to do 
to get him away from her without causing trouble :” 
- Why don’t you marry the girl, Anxious? 
I know of no other method by which you can cheek 
tho advances of a rival suitor, unless he is even more 
anxious to avoid trouble than you aro yourself. Of 
course, you night waylay him in the street, and hint 
darkly that all sorts of unpleasant things will happen 
to him unless he clears ont and leaves you in 
possession; but, should he happen to be pugnacicns 
hy nature, Tain afraid that the disturbance you are 
so eager to evade might swiftly follow. On the 
whole, a wedding-ring is certainly your safest 
weapon. 
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0— This Insurance Scheme covers any 
travellt 5 a paseengerin 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
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We pay ery 9 ina enue er of claims in respect of 
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£100 CYCLING 
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of £1,000 cach—uot for one only. £1,000 specials 
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notices of claim, under the following couditions, Must be sen: 
within seven days to the above address. 
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the Insuraneo Coupon on this page, or the payer or 
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a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of.such aceide mi 
in his, or her, posscesion the Insurance Coupon on this ps 
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occurred within tweniy-four hours thereafter that 
given of such accident to the said Corpor: boat ah 
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Limited; Act," 1290. Risks Nos. 2 ate 

The utehase of this Publication is adniutted fo be the payment 


of a Preminm under seet. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Aet ean 
be ecen at tho office of this Journal, or of the said @orporatiias 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket oy 
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Sabecriter: dvho have duly paid a twelve months’ rubscri:tion 
for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to their newsagent. or 
to the Prblisher, need not, durine the period covered by their 
snbecription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper on their pers A 
It is only necessary to forward the newearent's receint te the 
pubdlicher of the paper, Henrietta Street. Londou, W.C.. and a 
tortificate will be sent in exchange. 
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The. Children’s New: 
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Complete with model 
copies of the Principal 
Newspapers, Maga- ff 

nil , ; zines, Weekly Papers, 
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